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New Books 


MONG the new publications re- 
ceived recently in the offices of the 
CALIPORNIA JOURNAL OF SECONDARY 
EpucaTION for review are the following 
in the general field of education and 
teacher training : 


The College and Teacher Education, by W. 
Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen 
E. Davis. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1944. Price, $2.50. 

Education and Society, by Members of the 
Faculties of the University of California. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1944. 
Price, $2.50; 206 pages. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, by Mary 
F. Horkheimer and John W. Diffor. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin, 
1944; 200 pages. 

Health Instruction yearbook, 1944, com- 
piled by Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford University 
Press, 1944. Price $3.00; 354 pages. 

Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job Fields : 
No. 65—Teachers; No. 66—College Profes- 
sors, Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 4; 1944. Price, 15 
cents each ($5.00 per year) ; 4 pages each. 


The Public Looks at Education. Report No. 
21, National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Denver, 1944. Price, 25 cents; 40 
pages. 

A Study of In-Service Education, reported 
by the Sub-Committee on In-Service Training 
of Teachers. North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges, 1944; 40 
pages. 

Of special interest to English teachers 
are the following new publications: 


English in Action, by J. C. Tressler. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1945 (fourth edition). 
Course 1—481 pages ; price, $1.28. Course 2— 
480 pages ; price, $1.28. Course 3—481 pages; 
price, $1.36. Course 4—480 pages ; price, $1.36. 

Looking at Life Through American Litera- 
ture, by Nellie Mae Lombard. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford University, 1944. 
Price, $1.50; 101 pages. 

The Thorndike-Lorge Reading Test (for 
Grades 7 to 9—Forms 1 and 2), by Edward 
L. Thorndike and Irving Lorge. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1945. Price, $4.90 per 
hundred. 

Skill in Listening, by Alice Sterner, Kath- 
erine Monaghan Saunders, and Milton A. 
Kaplan. National Council of Teachers of 





English, Chicago, 1944. Price, 35 cents; 48 
pages. 

Teachers of mathematics will find the 
following new books helpful: ” 

Arithmetic for Young America, by Raleigh 
Schorling, John R. Clark, and Rolland R. 
Smith. World Book Company, 1944. Grade 7 
"—368 pages ; price, $1.00. Grade 8—402 pages ; 
price, $1.08. (Issued also under title of Funda- 
mental Mathematics, Books I and II.) 

Senior Mathematics, by Harl R. Douglass 
and Lucien B. Kinney. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1945. Price, $1.52; 447 pages. 

Wartime Applications of Mathematics, by 
John J. Kinsella. University School Series 
No. 1, the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1945. Price 50 cents; 32 pages. 

New publications issued for the home 
economics teacher are the following : 

Home Economics in Junior Colleges, pre- 
pared by a Committee df the Department of 
Colleges and Universities of the American 
Home Economics Association at the request 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Ivol Spafford, chairman, Burgess 
Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, 1944. Price, $1.50; 91 pages. 

The Librarian and the, Teacher of Home 
Economics, by Frances Henne and Margaret 
Pritchard. American Library Association, 
Chicago, 1945. Price, 75 cents; 72 pages. 

Miscellaneous publications received 
for review : 

Consider the Calendar, by Phola D. Panth. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1944. Price, $1.25; 144 
pages. 

Handbook for High School Journalism, by 
Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar Horn. D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1944. Price, $1.50; 133 
pages. 

More Efficient Use of Women in Industry, 
by Mrs. Frances W. Trigg. Tennessee State 
Board for Vocational Education, Nashville, 
1944; 91 pages. 

The Student Council, by Harry C. McKown. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944. 
Price, $2.50; 364 pages. 

Woodworking Projects for Industrial Art 
Students, by Gerald Baysinger and Hartley 
H. Schaal. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1945. Price, $1.40; 160 pages. 


Publications received for review in- 
clude the following mimeographed bibli- 
ographies from the series issued by the 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Business Education, compiled by Mary 
Louise Biernan, Diana C. Cohen, and Evelyn 
A. Rivollier, 1944. Price, 75 cents ; 45 pages, 

Consumer Education for All Ages, compiled 
by Lili Heimers and Margaret G. Cook, 1945, 
Price, 50 cenis; 18 pages. 

Health Education, compiled by Lili 
Heimers, 1944. Price, 75 cents; 41 pages. 

Recreation, compiled by Lili Heimers, 1944, 
Price, $1.00; 96 pages (Parts I and II). 

The People of America—Their Origins, 
Beliefs, and Contributions to Her Culture, 
compiled by Lili Heimers and Margaret G, 
Cook, 1945. Price, 25 cents; 10 pages. 

New publications in the social science 
area include: 

The Fiske Plan for Free Enterprise and 
Post-War Employment, by Edward R. Fiske. 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. Price, 
$2.25 ; 190 pages. 

France: Crossroads of a Continent, by 
Helen Hill Miller. No. 47 of the Headline 
Series, Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 
38th Street, New York City, 1944. Price, 25 
cents ; 96 pages. 

A Guide to the Social Studies Program. 
San Francisco Junior High Schools, San 
Francisco, 1944; 165 pages. 

From Gods to Dictators, by Pryns Hopkins. 
Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kan- 
sas, 1944. Price, $1.65; 168 pages. 

Latin America, Its History and Culture, by 
J. Fred Rippy and Lynn I. Perrigo. Ginn and 
Company, 1944. Price, $1.76; 438 pages. 

Learning to Live With Others, by Alice and 
Lester D. Crow. D. C. Heath and Company, 
1944. Price, $1.48; 290 pages. 

A Peace That Pays, by Thomas P. Brock- 
way. No. 48 of the Headline Series, Foreign 
Policy Association, New York. Price, 25 
cents; 96 pages. 

Three titles in the, Problems in American 
Life Series, published by the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C.: 
No. 19, The American Standard of Living, by 
Faith Williams and Mary P. Keohane, 1944; 
price, 30 cents ; 60 pages. No. 20, The Ameri- 
can Way of Business, by Oskar Lange, Abba 
P. Lerner, and A. W. Troelstrup, 1944; price, 
30 cents; 93 pages. No. 21, Urban and Rural 
Living, by Louis J. Wirth and Ray Lussen- 
shop, 1944; price, 30 cents ; 56 pages. 
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To help you make your plans for the teaching of 


tory... 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
IN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A REPORT PREPARED BY A COMMITTEE COMPOSED OF 
MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Director 
EDGAR B. WESLEY, University of Minnesota 


One of the most important reports of a 
curriculum committee ever to be published 
in this country 


In 1942, the report of The New York 
Times on the results of its survey of the 
study of American history in colleges 
and universities throughout the coun- 
try provoked discussions and contro- 
versies in the general press and in 
educational journals. So many con- 
tested the soundness of the test used 
and of the conclusions drawn from its 
use that it became obvious that a more 
carefully controlled survey under 
broader sponsorship was required to 
give a more authoritative view of the 
situation that exists as to the teaching 
of American history in the schools and 
colleges of the country. 

Accordingly, a special committee 
composed of members of three associa- 
tions interested in the teaching and 
study of history was appointed early in 
1943 to conduct a special survey and 
to report its findings and recommenda- 
tions. As the basis for its study, the 
committee designed a history test con- 
sisting of sixty-five items, which it sub- 


Pages xvi—153 


mitted to a large number of persons 
representing a wide range of ages and 
occupations. 

The report, following the examina- 
tions of the results of the test and the 
study of the various factors involved, 
describes the extent and quality of 
popular knowledge of American his- 
tory based on analysis of the replies to 
the test; it weighs the functions of 
history and shows why the subject de- 
serves attention; it surveys history pro- 
grams in the schools and colleges, and 
calls attention to the many popular 
agencies of historical instruction; it 
redefines the place of history in the 
social studies field; it recommends the 
minimum content of American history 
courses at various levels of instruction 
and outlines a program for the éduca- 
tion of the history teacher; and it 
makes other ,recommendations con- 
cerning the teaching of American his- 
tory in the schools and colleges. 


Price $1.25 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street 


San Francisco 5 

















Recent issues in the Occupational Ab- 
stract series (second edition revised) 
published by the Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City, include the 
following : 

Banking, No. 3, 1945. 

Bookkeeping, No. 5, 1945. 

Landscape Architect, No. 9, 1944. 

Police Officer, No. 14, 1945. 

Rural Teacher, No. 15, 1944. 

Funeral Director, No. 16, 1945. 

Air Conditioning Engineer, No. 17, 1944. 

Diesel Engines, No. 20, 1945. 

Insurance Salesman, No. 22, 1945. 

Linotype Operator, No. 23, 1944. 

Radio Service, No. 28, 1944. 

Accountant, No. 32, 1944. 

Architect, No. 34, 1944. 

Boilermaker, No. 37, 1945. 

Building Contractor, No. 39, 1944. 

Butcher, No. 40, 1944. 

Cabinetmaker, No. 41, 1944. 

Detective, No. 44, 1944. 

Free-Lance Writer, No. 45, 1944. 

Journalism, No. 47, 1945. 

Patternmaker, No. 48, 1944. 

Plasterer, No. 49, 1944. 

Stenographic Work, No. 51, 1945. 

Veterinarian, No. 52, 1945. 

Bus and Truck Driver, No. 54, 1944. 

City Fireman, No. 55, 1945. 

Window Display, No. 61, 1940. 

Television, No. 74, 1944. 

Public Health Nursing, No. 75, 1944. 

Book Illustration, No. 76, 1944. 

Real Estate, No. 78, 1944. 

Guidance and Personal Services, No. 81, 

1945. 


Each of the abstracts sells for 25 


cents, and the annual subscription for 
the series is $2.50. 





No Annual Meeting 


ECAUSE of war-time transporta- 

tion difficulties, the annual meet- 
ing of the California Society of 
Secondary Education has been cancelled 
for the current school year. According- 
ly, the election of officers for the year 
1945-46 has been handled by mail under 
the direction of President Frank W. 
Thomas. 


Present plans call for an informal 
meeting of members of the editorial 
board of the JouRNAL some time during 
the summer months. 





The Current Year’s Symposia 


ECAUSE there has been such in- 

terest in the symposia appearing in 
the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECOND- 
ARY EpucaTION during the school year 
1944-45, there having been more single 
copies sold of the issues in which they 
are contained than of the numbers pub- 
lished during any other year in the 
JouRNAL’s history, the titles of these 
symposia are listed below. 


Single copies of all these issues sell 
for 50 cents, but ten or more copies of 
any one issue can be had for 35 cents, 
Since the November and April issues 
deal with similar topics, the 35-cent 
price is applicable when the ten or more 
copies are divided between the two 
numbers. 

As the current issue goes to press, the 
supply of copies for March has been 
completely exhausted, and only a very 
small number of copies for January are 
still on hand. 

The symposia are as follows: 

October—“A Progress Report on the 
Teaching of Aeronautics in California 
Secondary Schools,” 35 pages. 

November — “‘The Teaching of 
United States History,” 29 pages. 

December—‘“‘California’s Educa- 
tional Offering for the Returned Vet- 
eran,” 33 pages. 

January — “Current Views of the 
Postwar Physical and Health Education 
Program,” 37 pages. 

February—“Continuation Education 
in California,” 35 pages. 

March—“The Junior High School in 
California Today,” 34 pages. 

April—‘‘Methods and Materials for 
the Teaching of United States History,” 
26 pages. 
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A Second California 
Subcommittee on 
Foreign Language 


EADERS of the CALIFORNIA 
JourNAL oF SEconDARY Epuca- 
TION may recall that in the December, 
1941, issue there appeared an announce- 
ment of the establishment of the first 
California Subcommittee on Foreign 
Language’ and that the October, 1942, 
issue carried a summary of the findings 
of this Subcommittee”, the complete re- 
port of which was published in bylletin 
form. One of the recommendations of 
this first Subcommittee was that a sec- 
ond Subcommittee be set up to carry on 
additional studies in foreign language. 
The California Committee for the 
Study of Education is now ready to an- 
nounce the establishment of this Second 
Subcommittee on Foreign Language. 
Much spade work was required to set 
up this important study group—it was 
necessary to consult with various indi- 
viduals concerning proposed personnel 
and plans. These matters were finally 
settled and the Subcommittee appointed. 
The Subcommittee has been given 
two distinct assignments—one having 
to do with the drawing up of a list of 
minimum essentials for each of the 
several foreign languages at each of the 
different levels, and the other having to 
do with the study and selection and, if 
necessary, the preparation of achieve- 





1 See “Subcommittees of the California Com- 
mittee,” 16 :455-457. 


» 


2“A Report on the Teaching of Foreign Lan- 
guage,” by Hiram W. Edwards, 17 :362-365. 
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ment or proficiency tests. It is hoped 
that the results of these studies will be 
instrumental in bettering articulation in 
the foreign languages throughout the 
school system. 


In order to bring about an adequate 
state-wide representation and to facili- 
tate the work of the Subcommittee, it 
was decided to have a Northern and a 
Southern Division, each divided into the 
various foreign language sections and 
all under the chairmanship of one in- 
dividual. Professor Clinton C. Humis- 
ton of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, was appointed to this codrdi- 
nating chairmanship and also to the 
chairmanship of the Southern Division. 
Professor Iver N. Nelson of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, is chair- 
man of the Northern Division. The 
personnel of the Subcommitteé is as 


follows : ‘ 


MEMBERS OF THE NORTHERN 
DIVISION 


FRENCH SECTION 


Rowbotham, Arnold H. (chairman)—Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
Cranston, E. A.—San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. ’ 
Hackman, Hortense—Oakland High School. 
Gamble, Edith—Alameda High School. 
Stone, Howard—University of Santa Clara. 
Liardet, Emma G.—Branson School, Ross. 
Carmody, Francis J—University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. 
SPANISH SECTION 


Nelson, Iver N. (chairman)—University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Watchers, Mrs. Irene—University High 
School, Oakland. 
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Osuna, Aurelia—Lowell High School, San 
Francisco. 

Kagan, Mrs. Emelia—Berkeley High School. 

Rael, Juan—Stanford University. 

Peters, Mary Eleanor — San Mateo Junior 
College. 

Fabian, Ruth—Patterson High School. 

Ochoa, Isabel—Garfield Junior High School, 
Berkeley. 

Smith, W. Vernon—Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege. 

LaTIn SECTION 
Green, William M. (chairman)—University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Harriman, R. D.—Stanford University. 

Allen, Marie—Stockton Junior College. 

Magary, Frank—Piedmont High School. 

Gamble, Mrs. Hester—Fremont High School, 
Oakland. 

Hjul, Mrs.—Bentley School, Berkeley. 

Jones, Vera—Frick Junior High School, Oak- 
land. 

Father Duce—Alma College, Alma, Califor- 
nia. 

Sister Justine—Dominican Convent, San Ra- 
fael. 

ITALIAN SECTION 


Vaughan, Herbert H. (chairman)—Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

Sandri, Luigi—Stanford University. 

Garibaldi, Dora—San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. 

Maggetti, Ubaldo—San Francisco Junior Col- 
lege. 

Catalano, Ernesto—James Lick Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

Bava, Walter—Redwood City High School. 


GERMAN SECTION 


Morgan, B. Q. (chairman)—Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Bell, Clair H.— University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Delfs, Anna Marie — San Francisco Junior 
College. 

Wolters, Juliana— Redwood City High 
School. 

Lewis, Harriet K.—San Mateo High School. 

Lillie, Raymond F.—Hayward Union High 
School. . 

Hasselbrock, Gertrude—Portola Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

Loomis, C. Grant—University of California, 
Berkeley. 


MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN 
DIVISION 
FRENCH SECTION 


Gilson, Dorothy (chairman)—Glendale High 
School. 
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Dalland, Augustine (secretary )—Burroughs 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Humiston, Clinton C.—University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 

Marbury, Helen—Pomona College. 

Lenoir, Lucile—Los Angeles City College. 


SPANISH SECTION 


de Lowther, Maria L. (chairman)—Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. 

Grant, Mrs. Isabelle D. (secretary )—Belve- 
dere Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

Husson, Margaret—Pomona College. 


Phillips, Walter T.—San Diego State College. 
Ramelli, Eda—Santa Barbara College. 


Shadforth, Harriet C.—Brea-Olinda Union 
High School, Brea. 


Ohlreich, Carmen S.—Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles. 
GERMAN SECTION 


Hagge, Carl W. (chairman)—University of 
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The Need for a Common 
Vocabulary in Education 


OCIAL Science I, Social Studies, 

Orientation, Civics and Vocational 
Guidance—all to some extent are syn- 
onymous. To what extent they describe 
the same courses in different California 
high schools, however, no one cay say. 

What is called Social Science I in one 
California high school may or may not 
resemble a course bearing the same 
name in a neighboring school. 

The first semester of ninth grade 
English may be called English I Low, 
English Ia, English Ib, English 9a, 
English 9b in as many different high 
schools, all in California. 

English III may mean eleventh grade 
English, or it may mean the first semes- 
ter of tenth grade English. 

Home Economics II indicates Cloth- 
ing, Foods, Home Management, or 
Home Nursing and Child Care—ac- 
cording to the desire of the particular 
school concerned. 

What is meant by a unit ? Ora credit? 
Why do some California high schools 
use “semester periods” as defined by the 
State Department of Education, while 
others do not? 

Are Business Training, General Busi- 
ness, and Junior Business Practice the 
same’ Does Remedial Arithmetic mean 
the same as Senior Mathematics or Pre- 
induction Mathematics ? 


OULD it not be possible and ad- 

vantageous for the high schools of 
California to agree on and accept some 
common vocabulary ? 

Students transfer from one school to 
another and the receiving school often 
is in a quandary regarding the previous 
work of the student. Too frequently the 
student is unable to interpret accurately 
the course names and other terms. 

English IIb may mean either the first 
or the second semester of tenth grade 
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English, or it may designate a section 
of tefth grade English segregated on an 
ability or achievement basis. 
Could not a state committee work out 
a vocabulary to be adopted by our As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals? Would it not be well for all of us 
to accept such a common vocabulary ? 
We know the Division of Secondary 
Education would approve such action. 
Here’s a topic for each of the sections 
of our state organization to consider. 
Let’s talk the same language !— 
STANFORD HANNAH, district superin- 
tendent, Jefferson Union High School, 
Daly City. 





Next Issue in October 


NTIL next October the JouRNAL 
ceases publication, the May issue, 
as usual, being the final one of the school 
year. ; 
The subject of next October’s sym- 
posium has not been definitely deter- 
mined as yet, but present plans call for 
such topics as the following to be treated 
during the early months of the 1945-46 
year: the teacher training program in 
California, a survey of the probable 
nature of postwar secondary mathe- 
matics instruction, the fine arts of living, 
coérdinating community facilities for 
health education, a progress report on 
the education of returned veterans in 
California, and a follow-up of this year’s 
symposium on the junior high school. 
The school year just ending has been 
a most successful one for the JouRNAL. 
The total membership list of the Society 
and subscription list for the Journal has 
heen greater than for any year since 
before the depression, and the sale of 
single copies has been the greatest in 
JourNAL history. Not only was the 
total single copy sale large, but each of 
four issues this year sold better than 
any other issue since the magazine has 
been published. 


Of Chinese 


URING the last two years we have 

heard much about the new methods 
and techniques used by the Army in 
teaching foreign languages to officers 
and enlisted men. The results of these 
methods are said to have been almost 
miraculous in producing competent 
speakers of a foreign language in a rela- 
tively short time. 

Many have asked themselves if it 
would not be better for the teachers of 
foreign languages in our schools and 
colleges to adopt the Army methods. 
Aside from the fact that both the new- 
ness of the methods and the extraordi- 
nary results often have been exaggerated 
by writers of articles in popular maga- 
zines, we must keep in mind the special 
nature of the Army program for foreign 
language study. This program presup- 
poses: (1) adult students, who are 
mostly college graduates, and all of 
whom have demonstrated their linguis- 
tic ability and accomplishment in one or 
two other foreign languages; (2) in- 
tensive daily study and practice inside 
and outside of the classroom; and (3) 
exclusion of other subjects, except for 
those related to the language area 
(geography, historical background, cus- 
toms, political institutions, et cetera). 

There are features in the methods of 
the Army program, nevertheless, that 
should be studied and kept in mind by 
all foreign language teachers if they 
want to get the best results possible 
with the means at their disposal. 

In this respect, it might be useful to 
review my experiences in teaching 
Chinese to a group of students of the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
during the last scholastic year. 
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4 By HERMENEGILDO CORBATO 





4 How an ASTP “intensive” course 
in Chinese was organized and the 
remarkable results which were 
achieved therein are discussed in this 
article. “We had to start from scratch, 
with new methods and new teachers, 
making the text for drill and conver- 
sation.” writes the author of this 
article. “The making of this text— 
which was mimeographed. Chinese 
characters and all—consumed all my 
time. If I had delayed, say, two days, 
the students would have been re- 
tarded in the study of their material; 
and they had to finish the course in 
nine months.” Not only does the ar- 
ticle recount the manner in which the 
course was organized, but it performs 
the invaluable service of evaluating 
the procedures and results in terms of 
their practicability for regular school 
use. 

Dr. Corbaté, who is associate pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, was “drafted” 
to teach Chinese when the Army 
needed it in its Specialized Training 
Program. He carried on with regular 
classes in the Spanish Department 
and assumed direction of the new 
course. Dr. Corbaté had taught mod- 
ern languages in St. Dominic's Col- 
lege, Foochow, China, for seven years 
and had been director of that institu- 
tion for three years. For a long time 
he has engaged in the study of Chi- 
nese literature as a hobby and is a 
member of the China Society of 
Southern California. 





Among the ASTP students sent to 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles for instruction in foreign lan- 
guages, there was one group assigned 
to study the Foochow dialect, one of 











the most difficult varieties of Chinese. 
Ours was the first and only institution 
in the country teaching this language. 
No textbooks, grammars, or diction- 
aries were available. Teachers of the 
language were nonexistent, and the 
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number of natives in the Los Angeles 
area able to speak Foochow could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Be- 
cause I had lived and taught in Foochow 
for seven years and learned the Foo- 
chow dialect quite thoroughly while I 








4 It seems certain that the training programs which the Armed Forces have set up 
during the present .war, constituting by far the biggest adult education program 
ever put into effect, are going to influence the teaching in our public school system. 
Because cost has been disregarded in the emergency of training men for battle sta- 
tions, because the motivation of patriotism and of self-protection was high, because 
Service discipline made it possible to supplement interest with compulsion, because 
military controls permitted the selection and segregation of men into homogeneous 
groups, because the numbers involved made it possible for large groups of superior 
individuals to be assembled where the training had to be rigorous, and because 
evaluation of results often was registered in terms of life and death—because of all 
these factors and many others, the Services have been able to accomplish phenom- 
enal results. 

Of course, it should be added in passing, that it is because the public schools 
have trained the men of America so well that they were ready for the specialized 
training which the Services have given them: and, further, it should be explained 
that most of the training miracles which the Services have performed can be traced 
to school teachers and administrators who have been given the chance in the Service 
which they never had in a public school system to put into effect without hampering 
restrictions the methods they know must be followed if instruction is to be made most 
effective. 

But whatever the factors involved, we all must admit that our schools, particu- 
larly the secondary schools, have much to learn from the laboratory in education 
which the war has forced America to establish. Accordingly, the “Journal” is devot- 
ing a number of symposia to analyses of how the various subject fields in the sec- 
ondary curriculum are being influenced by Service educational practices. One issue 
last Spring (February-March, 1944) described in detail the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Programs which have operated in the Ninth Service Command. Another (May. 
1944) reported the implications for the public secondary schools in four types of 
Service Training programs. The January, 1944, issue included a symposium entitled 
“What the Army and Navy Are Teaching Us About Visual Aids,” and the January, 
1945, number performed much the same service in the case of physical and health 
education. An early number next fall will report on mathematics. 

A part of this series is the current symposium, “Are the Intensive Methods Practi- 
cal for Postwar Foreign Language Classes?” Four articles comprise the repor: (1) 
an interesting account of “Experiences in the Teaching of Chinese,” (2) a considera- 
tion of the methods used for teaching French in the ASTP, with a criticism of phonemic 
analysis, (3) an analysis of the effect which ASTP language teaching is likely to 
have on public school foreign language instruction, and (4) a report on a state-wide 
study in which California foreign language teachers tell how they expect to be able 
(or not to be able) to adapt the intensive methods to their own classrooms. The sym- 
posium has been planned and organized by Professor Bayard Q. Morgan of Stanford 
University, an associate editor on the staff of the “Journal.” 

As is necessary in the evaluation of any program, the articles in this symposium 
give due consideration to the relative efficiency of the Army and public school pro- 
grams in terms of purposes, personnel, and costs. 
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was there, it fell to my lot to organize 
and direct the course and compile the 
teaching materials for study and for 
classroom use. 

Taking advantage of some rare dic- 
tionaries and handbooks provided by 
former missionaries, and with the co- 
operation of two Foochow natives, I 
prepared a textbook in mimeographed 
form. Its nature was made to conform 
to the directives and requirements of 
the Army program, both in vocabulary 
content and in the method of presenting 
the syntactical structure of the language. 
Although this was my first experience 
in teaching Chinese, the lessons learned 
in twenty-five years of foreign language 
teaching (mostly Spanish) and my own 
experiences in learning Chinese and 
other languages were invaluable. 


HE course of study was to last nine 

months. During this period the stu- 
dent was expected to become “expert” 
or at least competent in the language 
studied. Seventeen hours a week of 
classroom instruction were given, con- 
ducted as follows: five of them (one 
daily) in syntax and language structure 
by the director of the course, and twelve 
(two daily, including Saturdays) of 
class drill and conversation under the 
guidance of a native teacher (one 
teacher to each group of ten students). 
The director or senior instructor co- 
ordinated and supervised the methods of 
the native teachers, to insure maximum 
benefits for the students from the drill 
sessions and to keep the level of oral 
progress parallel with the instruction on 
structure, syntax, and vocabulary given 
in the daily lecture. 


HE students were provided with 
selected vocabularies and grammati- 
cal explanations in mimeographed form, 
which they were supposed to study be- 
fore coming into the classroom. In the 
daily syntax class, explanations regard- 
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ing special difficulties of pronunciation 
and involved points of grammar in the 
day’s lesson were given by the director 
of the course. In the drill sections, the 
native teachers used the same vocabu- 
lary and grammatical construction in 
oral conversation with the students. 
The native teacher, also called “drill- 
master” or “informant,” was not sup- 
posed to explain grammatical points or 
otherwise use the English language. 
His efforts were devoted, at first, to 
the accurate reading of model sentences 
so that the students could imitate his 
intonations and inflections. Then, he 
tried to engage the students in simple 
conversation, using the new vocabulary 
and idioms. In the more advanced 
stages, the students were made to con- 
verse among themselves, the teacher’s 
role in this case being to supervise the 
trend of the conversation, to correct 
pronunciation, and to prompt or sug- 
gest the adequate word or phrase. 
Naturally, much repetition of words 
and phrases took place during the two 
hours of the drill session. By using the 
words memorized for the day in imag- 
inary situations created for conversa- 
tional purposes, the student was 
compelled to express his thoughts with 
the words at his command, and these 
words became gradually a living part of 
his language experience and equipment. 
In the selection of vocabulary and 
syntactical constructions, a process of 
gradation was followed, from the most 
common to less frequently used words 
and phrases; but always topics and 
vocabulary were chosen that were of 
practical and immediate value to a 
speaker of the language. Bookish, ele- 
gant, or literary expressions were rele- 
gated to the last part of the course, and 
even then were used sparingly. The 
ability to speak the ordinary language 
was the goal of the course. Reading 
and writing (which in Chinese require 
a much longer period of study) were 























not emphasized. Only during the last 
three months were the students encour- 
aged to learn some few hundred basic 
Chinese characters. 

Great importance must be given to 
the fact that the drill sections consisted 
of only nine or ten students each. Only 
with such small groups could the native 
- drillmaster give attention to the indi- 
vidual needs of each student and give 
an opportunity to everyone in the group 
to take part in the conversation many 
times during the two-hour period. The 
cumulative effect of this practice from 
day to day and from week to week was 
one of the causes of the extraordinary 
results achieved. 

Besides the frequent tests given by 
the drillmasters in class, oral examina- 
tions both in aural comprehension and 
in oral expression were given every 
three months. The proficiency demon- 
strated by the student in these tests de- 
termined whether the student was to 
continue in the program or be.excluded 
from it for lack of ability—out of an 
initial group of thirty only two were 
excluded from the program. 

To complement the instruction and 
practice of the spoken language given 
in the classroom, two other activities 
were found useful. One took the form 
of occasional gatherings (dinners, teas, 
parties) of an informal nature to which 
natives of Foochow and former Foo- 
chow missionaries were invited as the 
guests of honor. In these groups, the 
students had the satisfaction of prac- 
ticing in real life what they had learned 
in the classroom and were highly en- 
couraged to see that they could under- 
stand native speakers and, speaking 
haltingly and with difficulty at first, but 
more easily and fluently in the advanced 
stages of the course, be understood by 
them. 

A second activity took the form of 
recordings of speeches and conversa- 
tions made by native speakers. These 
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were played by the students in their 
rooms and compared with similar re- 
cordings made by themselves. The fre- 
quent playing of these recordings was 
found to be one of the best methods of 
acquiring and fixing in the students’ 
minds the proper intonation of the Chi- 
nese sounds. 


SIDE from the general difficulties 

encountered in learning any foreign 
lan e, we were confronted with the 
special problems that an Oriental lan- 
guage, such as Chinese, presents to the 
Western student. The Chinese lan- 
guage consists of only a few hundred 
monosyllables which, however, when 
pronounced in various intonations and 
combinations, equal or exceed the vo- 
cabulary of other languages. The matter 
of tones (of which there are four in 
Mandarin and seven in the Foochow 
dialect) is one that terrifies the student 
at first and almost makes him despair of 
ever becoming proficient in the use of 
such a jumble of sounds. 

In the study of Western languages 
we have available newspapers, books, 
and magazines to help in the acquisition 
of the new speech. This advantage, 
however, was completely absent in our 
course, since the study of Chinese char- 
acters was excluded from the program 
and would have formed a specialized 
and intensive course in itself. Such read- 
ing and writing as were done utilized 
a Romanized transliteration of the Chi- 
nese sounds with various accents serving 
to indicate the tone of the words. 

The lack of a language atmosphere 
was another drawback. The student of 
Chinese in China is surrounded by 
people speaking the language, and he 
cannot help but absorb, by constant 
dealings with the natives, the intricacies 
and peculiarities of Chinese expression 
and Chinese psychology. To supply this 
lack of a native atmosphere, we encour- 
aged the students to use the Chinese 
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4 Among the articles which have been published in the “California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education” during recent years—and which should be read in connection 
with the current symposium—are the following which deal with the teaching of 
foreign language in the secondary schools: 

“Social Language for High School Seniors,” by Edith S. Anderson and Walter 
V. Kaulfers, 15:46-47, January, 1940. 

“The Influence of the Modern Foreign Language Study on Recent German Text- 
books” (research review by William Smith), 15:375-377, October, 1940. 

“Spanish for the Butcher and the Baker,” by Ruth Ewald, 14:108-111, February, 
1939, 

“Alternative to Waste in Teaching Spanish,” by Anita Risdon, 14:230-231, April, 
1939. 


“Shall We Give Spanish to Our Seventh Graders?” by Ruth Ewers, 13:43-45, 





January, 1938. 


“Functional Foreign Language” (a symposium containing nine articles), 11:222- 


254, April, 1936. 


“Increasing the Social Values in Foreign Language Instruction,” by F. J. McCon- 


ville, 10:573-574, December, 1935. 


“The Forecasting Efficiency of Grades in Exploratory Language,” by Walter Vin- 


cent Kaulfers, 9:333-340, June, 1946. 


“Sex Differences in Achievement in Modern Languages as Measured by Stand- 
ardized Tests,” by M. Eustace Broom, 4:125-128, January, 1929. 





language at meals and during recreation 
periods. Also, fluent speakers of the 
Foochow dialect (natives and former 
missionaries) were invited to visit the 
students in their own quarters and to 
hold informal sessions with them, an- 
swering their questions in regard to 
Chinese customs, present conditions in 
China, and so on. Occasionally these 
persons would address the students in 
the classroom, thus giving them an op- 
portunity to test their comprehension 
and their ability to understand different 
speakers with individual linguistic pecu- 
liarities. 

Of course, these activities were not 
attempted until the course was fairly 
well advanced, the first two or three 
months being devoted mainly to the 
practice of simple expressions and espe- 
cially to the fixing of the Chinese tones, 
by constant repetition and drill of basic 
words. 


HE first steps were the most diff- 
cult. They represented the breaking 
into a new system of language expres- 


-sounds are to ours. 


sion, in which tones or intonations of 
the voice were as essential to the mean- 
ings of words as accents and letter 
Until these tones 
were fixed in the students’ minds and 
ears and became second nature to them, 
most of the students seemed to be in a 
continuous daze. But after the first 
three months, when the only problem 
left was the acquisition of vocabulary 
and the arrangement of words in sen- 
tences according to the pattern of Chi- 
nese grammar, progress was rapid. 
After the fourth month, most of the 
students could understand and hold 
simple conversations about ordinary 
topics, and their vocabulary consisted 
of about six hundred words. After the 
sixth month their vocabulary had in- 
creased to about one thousand words, 
and the number of topics used in con- 
versation included such matters as mili- 
tary operations, Western and Oriental 
customs, daily life in China, and so on. 
Towards the end of the ninth month 
the students’ vocabulary comprised 
some two thousands words and phrases, 
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and their proficiency in the use and com- 
prehension of the Foochow dialect was 
comparable to that acquired by mission- 
aries after two years of study and prac- 
tice in China. If these students had 
followed a normal college course of lan- 
guage study, with only three or four 
hours a week devoted to classroom in- 
struction and practice, probably they 
would have taken four years to acquire 
the same fluency and proficiency as they 
obtained in nine months. 

These quick and seemingly marvelous 
results have an obvious explanation. 
Because of the various circumstances 
concomitant to the Army program, it 
is unfair, as many have done, to com- 
pare it with methods and procedure 
followed in our high schools and col- 
leges, to the detriment of the latter. 
These circumstances, which are the 
immediate cause of the rapid acquisi- 
tion of a language, can be summarized 
thus: (1) the students were selected 
carefully from many applicants because 
of their demonstrated ability in lan- 
guage learning; (2) the time devoted 
to study, class instruction, and drill 
practice was three or four times that of 
a normal college course ; (3) the special 
incentives given to the students for ap- 
plying all their efforts and enthusiasm 
to the acquisition of the language were 
extraordinary—such as the hope of a 
commission at the end of their course, 
the natural expectation of advancement, 
and, perhaps, adventure in Oriental 
countries while in the Army; (4) the 
special methods and techniques em- 
ployed (small groups for daily drill, 
native drillmasters, contacts with visit- 
ing native speakers, frequent tests for 
eliminating the lazy or the less skilled, 
et cetera) were effective. 


1% studying the results, then, of the 

Army ASTP program, one must 
avoid two extremes: first, that of be- 
lieving that something new, magic, and 


miraculous has been discovered in the 
teaching of languages ; second, that the 
old methods and techniques, involving 
specialization in grammar and transla- 
tion, are the only ones that produce 
solid and lasting results. The first belief 
frequently has been held enthusiastically 
by the writers of articles that appear in 
popular magazines, who are dazzled by 
the rapidity and “ease” with which a 
language can be learned under the new 
method (so they have been told, for 
many of these writers have had no ex- 
perience in learning any language). In 
contrast to this position, the defense of 
the old methods is expressed by many 
teachers, who, resentful and jealous of 
anything new, or perhaps too lazy to 
put new efforts in their teaching, hold 
to the traditional and slow process of 
language learning—slow, painful, sure. 

The question has been raised: “Has 
the method of studying languages spon- 
sored by the Army anything new and 
worth adopting in our schools and col- 
leges? Must we discard the old system 
of giving the student a solid foundation 
in grammar, translation, and composi- 
tion?” The answer to these questions, 
in my opinion, is yes and no. 

There is nothing essentially new in 
the Army-sponsored techniques, unless 
it is the intensiveness of the program, 
and the amount of time devoted to drill 
and conversation. Good teachers of 
foreign languages, many of whom are 
native speakers, always have used many 
of the devices and techniques employed 
by the Army: drill, conversation, use 
of recordings, the kindling of enthusi- 
asm and interest by means of historical 
and cultural backgrounds, practical use 
of the language in clubs and social ac- 
tivities. 

But our students in high schools and 
colleges do not have the opportunities 
nor the time to make the study of a 
foreign language intensive enough or 
exclusive enough. They have only so 
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many hours a week for a foreign lan- 
guage ; many other subjects claim their 
attention and their time. Classes are 
large, and the opportunities for small 
groups to converse under the guidance 
of a native teacher are few. 

Yet, considering that the admirable 
results obtained by the Army are due 
not to any new discovery but to the in- 
tensification and selection of the best in 
the old methods, it is well for all of us, 
foreign language teachers, to give atten- 
tion to the following points, which in 
my estimation form the basis of what- 
ever good results the Army programs 
have produced, with their logical ap- 
plication to our teaching and planning 
of language courses. 

1. Intensiveness. Within the frame- 
work of the curriculum, the more time 
devoted to drill and conversation prac- 
tice, and the less gaps existing between 
language courses, the more practical and 
lasting will be the results in fluency. 


2. Native drillmasters. Whenever 
possible, if the teacher is not a native 
speaker of the language taught, the use 
of native speakers for drill practice 
should be encouraged, together with the 
use of other devices found useful in 
the Army program, such as the record- 
ings and social activities. 

3. Special incentive. The student 
should be convinced of the importance 
of the language he is studying ; he should 
be enthusiastic about its values and 
beauty and encouraged by the cultural 
or practical benefits to be derived from 
its study and thorough knowledge. 

4. Selection of students. As far as 
possible, able and fast-progressing stu- 
dents should be grouped in small classes 
where they can advance at a faster rate 
than the less skilled. 

5. Enthusiasm of the teacher. An 
enthusiastic teacher, with fire and imag- 
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ination to inspire the students and sup- 
ply the much needed background of 
culture, psychology, customs, history, 
and geography of the country whose 
language is being studied will do more 
toward the teaching of the language 
than anything else I know. A teacher « 
of this type will make all the language 
materials alive in the classroom, giving 
them a practical turn in the conversation 
period, making the student feel himself 
a part of the native-speaking group and 
transforming the dullness of drill and 
repetition of words into highly interest- 
ing experiences of accomplishment and 
constant gains in the difficult process of 
becoming a fluent speaker in a foreign 
tongue. 


HEN all is said and done, how- 

ever, and no matter how many 
innovations are introduced in teaching 
methods and techniques, we still have 
to contend with the basic elements of 
language learning: words (a working 
vocabulary) and learning how to put 
them together (grammar). No method, 
new or old, can abolish the effort neces- 
sary to the acquisition and mastery of 
hundreds of words and of the rules of 
grammar required for a satisfactory 
knowledge of the language. In this 
point, both the old-fashioned teachers 
and the followers of the newer tech- 
niques are in agreement. 

What the new experiments have 
demonstrated is the ultimate saving of 
time and effort gained by intensive prac- 
tice and study, by the use of native 
teachers in frequent conversational drill, 
and by the use of other devices that make 
the learning process an experience full 
on interest and charm. The accompany- 
ing results in fluency, relatively rapid 
and practical, compensate for the un- 
avoidable hard labor involved in the 
acquisition of a new language. 
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URING the last two years, a num- 

ber of articles have appeared de- 
voted to discussions of the new tech- 
niques in language teaching developed 
by the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. Most of these articles are honest 
and enthusiastic testimonials, either 
praising certain discoveries or pointing 
out that the supposed discoveries are il- 
lusions. Another type of article seeks 
to expose the gross and inexcusable 
failure of our prewar educational sys- 
tem’—the answer to these charges is 
that they are untrue, although we are 
ready to admit that before the war lan- 
guage teaching did suffer from enforced 
economy, as it will again after the end- 
less bounty of the Army is gone. 

This cry of “gross failure” is one 
which most language teachers are not 
prepared to refute; for this reason it 
has been exploited by the linguistic di- 
rectors of the ASTP. 

It must be understood at the outset 
that there were two distinct and diver- 
gent AST programs. The first program 
was that which included languages al- 
ready commonly taught. This program 
was undertaken by our regular language 
staffs, augmented when necessary by 
other competent teachers of the tempo- 
rary category called “associates.” The 
other program was that devoted to lan- 
guages not previously taught in Amer- 
ica (Burmese, Thai, Malay, Anna- 
mese ), undertaken for the most part by 
linguists who had associated with Yale 





1 For example, the statement, “Our schools 
and colleges teach us very little about lan- 
guage, and what they teach us is largely in 
error,”’ in An Outline Guide for the Practical 
Study of Foreign Languages, by Leonard 
Bloomfield, Linguistic Society of America, Bal- 
timore, 1942; p. 1. 





q The present article, with its tech- 
nical discussion of phonetics and 
phonemics, is written to debunk cer- 
tain methods adopted by the Army 
Specialized Training Program for the 
teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages. So much praise has been 
given the results achieved by the 
ASTP in the teaching of foreign lan- 
guage that Professor Carmody feels 
language teachers and others should 
realize that these achievements were 
attained through the use of tried and 
proved methods already in use in the 
schools and colleges and not through 
certain innovations made and adver- 
tised widely by the ASTP. He adds 
an interesting note: “The German lin- 
guistic methods, which lie behind 
most of the phonemic ve? va? busi- 
ness, would never be taken with less 
than a guffaw by a French linguist. 
The fact that Americans are at times 
so completely taken in by such things 
is, in my mind, the primary reason for 
studying French anyway.” 

Dr. Carmody is associate professor 
of French at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. He is the author of 
“Experimental Phonetics,” an analy- 
sis of X-ray photographs, published 
by the University of California Press 
in 1937, and of a critical edition of 
Brunetto Latini’s Trésor, about to be 
issued by the California Press. His 
current activities in the field of lin- 
guistics include active teaching in 
elementary French and Spanish, work 
in Gaelic language and phonetics, 
and research in experimental, prac- 
tical, and historical phonetics. 





University and had taken a short course 
on how to teach any language. These 
linguists, to cover their obvious de- 
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ficiencies, taught in a new way, using 
descriptive phonemic analysis. This 
new way is usually announced as the 
official AST method, whereas it is a 
method practiced only by a part of the 
AST teachers. 


Since the method of phonemic analy- 
sis is likely to cause confusion among 
secondary—and other—teachers of lan- 
guage, perhaps we should pause long 
enough to assure the teacher that he has 
nothing of advantage to learn from this 
part of the AST program and to warn 
him against attempting to adapt the pho- 
nemic analysis technique to his classes. 


H. Sturtevant, of Yale Univer- 

* sity, codrdinator of the ASTP 
language work, in a public lecture at the 
University of California in February, 
1944, outlined the official AST Pro- 
gram, which was to consist of phonemic 
analysis as presented by Bloomfield in 
his Outline Guide for the Practical 
Study of Foreign Languages, and by 
Bloch and Trager in their Outline of 
Linguistic Analysis.? These works are 
intended ‘to replace all previous gram- 
matical and linguistic material, and the 
methods outlined are to supersede all 
previous and now “outmoded” methods 
—this is the official statement of the co- 


2 By Bernard Bloch and George L. Trager, 
The Linguistic Society of America, 1942. A 
review of the two Outlines mentioned here, 
written by Murray Emeneau, another phonem- 
ist, can be found in “Review of Books,” Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 63 :208, July, 
1943. For discussion of the Outlines and of the 
Emeneau review of them, see “Phonemic The- 
ory and Practice Applied to the Teaching of 
French,” by Francis J. Carmody, The Modern 
Language Journal, 28:674-681, December, 
1944. In a detailed review of the Bloch and 
Trager Outline (American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, 66:206-210, April, 1945), Hans Kurath 
took issue with the save-the-symbol method 
which is essentially the sole contribution of the 
American descriptive phonemists; but the re- 
viewer’s praise of Bloomfield’s general work 
discounts completely its inapplicability to non- 
Germanic western European languages and the 
rather vital fact that Bloomfield’s innumerable 
categorical rules are for the most part unten- 
able in Romance and Celtic. 
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ordinator and is the exact intent of the 
Outlines themselves. Language teachers 
must read these two Outlines in detail, 
carefully and painfully, to convince 
themselves that they are worthless, im- 
mature, and regressive from absolutely 
every point of view, linguistic or peda- 
gogical. 

Bloomfield, in his Outline, states that 
American and foreign-born language 
teachers are incompetent, that state- 
ments made by Frenchmen about 
French “will turn out to be a sheer 
waste of time,” that our schools teach 
language badly, and that “serviceable 
grammars and dictionaries exist for 
very few languages.’’* The corrective 
for this unhappy situation, according to 
Bloomfield, is to reject all present-day 
terminology and use the phonemic 
method—since, sometimes, one cannot 
distinguish between noun, verb, and ad- 
jective, these terms are nonsense.* 

Some conception of the way in which 
these theories work out in practice may 
be derived from Trager’s analysis of 
the French verb. The nasal vowels are 
explained away as a preliminary exer- 
cise; this is a step forward in algebraic 
representation since it eliminates the 
tilde and since the prime motive of this 
type of analysis is to reduce the number 
of symbols. Applying phonemic analy- 
sis to je vais, tu vas, il va, we set aside 
the pronouns, which are separate words 
(je, tu, il, m’, t¢, I’), and correct the 
orthography to /ve?/, /va®/, /va‘/. 
Superscript letters represent sounds in- 
cipient in the root (this was formerly 
called “linking’’); it is of no interest 
to know when and where the super- 
scripts reappear as real sounds ; nor that 


8 See the article in The Modern Language 
Journal, op. cit., for exact references and other 
pertinent detail. 

4 These doctrines are essentially those set 
forth in Leonard Bloomfield’s Language, Hen- 
ry Holt and Company, 1933. 

5 “The Verb Morphology of Spoken French,” 
by George L. Trager, Language, 20:131-141 
(especially p. 136). 
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this verb usually is accompanied by an 
adverb of place.® 

The problem of linking is solved in 
another phonemic analysis, by R. A. 
Hall, as follows:* The old-fashioned 
definition of noun and adjective fails 
to explain words like. electricity and 
must be abandoned; phonemically, 
nouns will be those words which have 
audible inflections (book-s,,“men), while 
adjectives will be those which have no 
such inflections (good, bad). Hall’s first 
example of a noun is sabot, usually pro- 
nounced /sabo/, but having a final in- 
flection when linked that is pronounced 
/sabot/. It is inflected; hence it is a 
noun; so also are words like vieux, 
blanc, pied; but words like loup, élec- 
tricité, and malade-s are, adjectives, 
since they have no audible inflections 
(do not link). Hall does not give full 
examples; I presume he had in mind 
sabotage, piédestal, pied a terre, pédale 
(this last is an interesting case of in- 
terior vowel mutation with adjectival 
ending ). 

It is by methods such as these that 
phonemists reduce the parts of speech 
of any given language to two, a§ thgy 
see fit. They, and Yale University, 
would have us start off our students in 
French on /sabot/ and /ve?/. 

On May 15, 1944, a special commit- 
tee, appointed by the President of Yale 
University, recommended “that all 
courses in modern foreign languages at 
Yale at beginning level be taught here- 
after by the intensive method, as out- 
lined by the memorandum.” The memo- 
randum in question came from “a group 
of ten linguistic teachers at Yale”; it 
states : 


It is maintained that the elementary work 
should concentrate entirely on speaking, sub- 


6 “The German sentences were printed in a 
phonemic transcription, but repeated in stand- 
ard spelling’’—Helen S. Nicholson, “Learning 
by the Linguist-Informant Method,” The Mod- 
ern Language Journal, 28 :617, November, 1944. 

7 Editor of Language, linguist of ASTP 
Italian, sole phonemic authority on Turkish 
and Pidgin—in an article now in press. 
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stituting at the start a phonemic system of 
writing for the traditional orthography... . 
The linguistic material for conversation 
should be obtained from drill-masters, who 
should be native speakers, but they should 
have had training in those parts of linguistic 
science which have a bearing on elementary 
language instruction. 


It is suggested that the instructors in 
question need, by way of formal train- 
ing,” perhaps as much as one could get 
in one term of an ordinary graduate 
course.® 

Admitting that a good part of the new 
program really is quite old, the com- 
mittee suggested that “the greatest pains 
be taken not to antagonize needlessly 
the older members of the foreign lan- 
guage faculties by extravagant claims 
as to the revolutionary nature of the 
new program or reckless condemnation 
of the old. It will be highly important 
to adopt an inoffensive nomenclature. 
Our suggestion is that in all public an- 
nouncements, the intensive nature of the 
instruction be stressed and the novelties 
of the technique made less of.”’® 


= us return to that part of the 

AST language program undertaken 
by language teachers who knew the lan- 
guages in question, whether or not they 
could make syllabic phonemic reductions 


8 All quotations from “Yale University: Re- 

rt of the President’s Committee on the 

eaching of Modern Foreign Languages,” Hi- 
spania, 27 :386-393, October, 1944. 

9 I beg the reader—the “layman” mentioned 
below—to notice this preappeasement descrip- 
tion of himself (I quote Murray Emeneau, 
editor of the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, of Language, of the University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Linguistics, and profes- 
sor of Annamese in the ASTP (op. cit., p. 608) : 
“Linguistic analysis, as it is practiced in this 
country today, has become scientific, in the 
sense of the natural sciences, at the expense of 
easy intelligibility for the layman. The inter- 
ested layman is usually not a scientist, but a 
connoisseur of literature, who is innocent of 
all scientific method of the physical or biolog- 
ical kind, and, in fact, finds himself by taste, 
training, and professional concern, hostile to 
the encroachments of the sciences on anythin 
related to literature. He has been accustome 
to regard himself as the chief custodian of 
linguistic studies. The methods developed by 
Indo-European comparativists in the last cen- 
tury removed part of these studies from his 
competence. Now he finds that another 
method, the descriptive, has grown up, bidding 
fair to win the field in elementary language 
instruction, which was almost the only lin- 
guistic field left to him.” 
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of them. From these teachers have come 
various expressions of interest in “new” 
techniques. Taken as a whole, these 
interests may be divided into five cate- 
gories: (1) size of classes; (2) rate of 
achievement ; (3) use of informants and 
of phonograph records; (4) choice of 
reading material; (5) use of phonetic 
symbols in place of traditional spelling. 

1. Size of Classes. Concerning this, 
there is little doubt; we all agree that 
smaller classes yield better results, and 
we have made this claim for a long time. 
During the war, the size of our classes 
has increased in many cases. This is 
entirely up to administrators, and this 
much the ASTP may teach them, not 
us. Malay was taught to six students, 
ten hours a week, for six months, by a 
descriptive phonemist and a native Ma- 
lay informant.’® Expense, fifteen times 
normal; results, completely unknown ; 
lesson for language teachers, absolutely 
nothing. 

2. Rate of Achievement. The Army 
needed speakers of foreign languages 
in a hurry ; but in peace time, there will 
be no such pressing need for speed. It 
is my personal conviction that it is bet- 
ter to study French, or any other lan- 
guage, over a long period than over a 
short one; that the best time to begin 
a foreign language is in grammar school ; 
that a program of several hours a week 
over a period of six or eight years will 
do greater service than one of waiting 
till the last minute and cramming. The 
one reasonable suggestion in the Yale 
report is that two-thirds of a student’s 
time during the first semester at college 
be devoted to a foreign language ; when 
language study has not been started 
earlier, this seems like the proper course 
to follow ; it might indicate also that the 
older university 5-5, 3-3 system is the 
one most conducive to best results. 

3. Use of Informants. As aforesaid, 


_ 10 Nicholson, The Modern Language Journal, 
op. cit., p. 615. 
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informants were employed only for 
exotic languages in the ASTP, while 
in the teaching of European languages 
temporary associates were used for sup- 
plementary help. The informant, called 
drill-master in the Yale report, is con- 
sidered by descriptive linguists to be a 
living phonograph, carefully prevented 
from using any personal initiative : “He 
cannot make correct theoretical state- 
ments about his language: any attempt 
he may make in this direction will turn 
out to be a sheer waste of time.’’"" This 
plan of the descriptivists to reject all 
previous methods, books, and any other 
type of linguistic or grammatical knowl- 
edge can have no validity for the teach- 
ing of European languages. 


The informant is distinctly a linguistic 
device. I have brought before advanced 
students a Dane, a Mandarin, a Bulgar- 
ian, a Fleming, and a Catalan and have 
recorded the speech of these informants 
in phonetic symbols as an exercise in 
phonetics. No one considered learning 
these languages, although students did 
acquire a number of sound ideas about 
them. 

“f, for linguistic purposes, one desired 
to establish the present-day status of 
the French dont, informants would be 
useful ; from them one would find that 
Vvhomme dont jas vu le fils, is repre- 
sented, in less literate style, by Phomme 
que j’ai vu son fils. This information 
is interesting, in theoretical linguistics ; 
but it does not prove that dont is dead 
or dying, nor does it offer anything. of 
the slightest value in the teaching of 
French. The teaching profession is 
fully aware of what is literally dead ; it 
presents such archaisms as fussé-je 
where they belong, in the category of 
recognitional forms and not in the cate- 
gory of conversational forms. 

A grammar based on the speech of 





11 Bloomfield, An Outline Guide for the 
ie * vp Study of Foreign Languages, loc. cit., 
p. 208. 
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some unselected person might set down, 
as a model, what we all recognize as 
English, you’se is O. K., or as French, 
Qui qu’est la? Such material and the 
method used to get it are not needed in 
our French classes. 

The phonograph record is less tem- 
peramental and more economical than 
the informant drill-master. One cannot 
learn grammar from phonograph rec- 
ords, except after much knowledge of 
foreign languages. For beginners, the 
phonograph record is excellent supple- 
mentary drill, for rehearsal of things 
already learned from a teacher and from 
a book ; for advanced students, records 
aid in pronunciation and intonation. 
Calls for actual teaching by use of 
phonograph records almost invariably 
come from phonemists, who are eager to 
eliminate traditional orthography while 
grammar and conversation are being 
learned. 

4. Choice of Reading Material. For- 
tune magazine recently published an 
article," composed at the dictation of 
the descriptive phonemists, in which 
quite a point is made of the fact that 
Army trainges in French were unable to 
order a “garbage lighter,” that the hu- 
manistic background is a total loss. If 
the soldiers do not know how to say 
“oarbage-lighter,” it is purely the fault 
of the Army. Language instruction must 
consist inevitably, as it has in the past, 
of the teaching of that vocabulary which 
is most likely to serve the needs of the 
students. 

There is, however, much to say in 
favor of the use of nonfiction and a cer- 
tain amount of informational material 
in our language courses. If we intro- 
duce special readings in the particular 
fields of interest of our beginning col- 
lege students, for example in architec- 
ture or medicine, we acknowledge 
French as a tool ; but if we use works on 





12 “Science Comes to Languages,” 30:133, 
August, 1944. 


French architecture, medicine, and so- 
cial science, in full knowledge that the 
French have, in these fields, as much to 
offer us as has any other country in the 
world, then we are serving the best in- 
terests of American society and getting 
away, ever so slightly, from the pan- 
Germanic delusion, from the discovery- 
for-exploitation urge, from the good- 
only-if-patented point of view on sci- 
ence. Here is a service fully as great 
as, though in no sense greater than, the 
teaching of the great monuments of 
literature. 


5. Use of Phonetic Symbols. The ex- 
treme of silent reading in total ignor- 
ance of the sounds can be matched by 
the other extreme of the exclusive use 
of phonetic symbols to replace standard 
orthography. There are phoneticians 
and nondescriptive phonemists, of the 
European school, who advocate the 
teaching of grammar and conversation, 
during the initial period of study, by 
phonetic symbols. There can be no 
harm in this, of course, with regard to 
oral achievement; but there normally 
will be a loss of much importance, the 
capacity of recognizing cognates. A 
student who has studied French for one 


“semester, using traditional orthography, 


has acquired a fair introduction to the 
recognition of as many of the 300,000 
visible cognates in English and French 
as he already knows in either language, 
that is to say the bulk of our Latin and 
Greek technical words and commonly 
used abstract nouns. Such recognition 
would be largely cancelled by use of 
phonetic symbols. 


One of our principal aims is, and 
must be, the teaching of reading.** A 


18 In “What Constitutes a Reading Knowl- 
edge of a Foreign Language...’”’ (The French 
Review, 16:24-82, December, 1943), M. S. 
Pargment presents an intelligent middle of the 
course attitude to which the present author 
hopes the majority of language teachers sub- 
scribe; Pargment has invented nothing new; 
he has revived a well-balanced and broad in- 
terest in method, which is the only way in 
which progress can be made. 
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reading objective in no way precludes 
skill in pronunciation or in conversa- 
tion; it even might be argued that ap- 
propriate work in conversation for be- 
ginners actually is the most efficient 
means to develop sound ability to read, 
without constant recourse to sheer 
translation. ’ 

As supplementary material, phonetic 
symbols have a real function. The Eu- 
ropean phonemists are absolutely cor- 
rect when they state that the plural in 
French is not formed by the addition of 
silent -s, but by a different sound in the 
articles which precede the nouns, or by 
linking, according to set and known 
rules. On the other hand, it is hardly 
conceivable that a teacher of French 
would not know these phonetic facts, in- 
cluding a full definition of linking ; nor 
is it likely that a good grammar would 
pass over such matters in complete si- 
lence. In other words, the facts repre- 
sented by phonetic symbols can be 
taught also, quite adequately, using tra- 
ditional orthography and invoking the 
rules of linking, which have to be learned 
in any event—even if one uses phonetic 
symbols. From a pedagogical point of 


view, the present method is adequate. 


and satisfactory, presuming of course 
that the language teacher has taken the 
trouble to be well informed on pro- 
nunciation.** 


= 

14 The present article has made no reference 
to the special number of The German Quar- 
terly devoted to the ASTP (“Army Specialized 
Training Issue,” Vol. 17, November, 1944). The 
bulk of the articles in this number are fair and 
well balanced recommendations for more use 
of oral work along traditional lines. At one 
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O sum up: The Army program 

has offered nothing new, except de- 
scriptive phonemics, which are bad; a 
good part of the ASTP has been a com- 
plete waste of time and money, justified 
to only a small degree by military neces- 
sity; and the same results could have 
been obtained by use of the older meth- 
ods, with emphasis on oral attainment 
and speed. 

There is no need in our peace-time 
schools for speed; there is no place in 
language teaching for speculative lin- 
guistic analysis of any nature, other 
than true facts in the form of footnotes. 
The trend in language teaching for some 
years has been toward greater achieve- 
ment in oral work; this is to be encour- 
aged, but only to such degree as it serves 
also the reading objective. 

The ASTP episode in our careers will 
have taught us perhaps that we must be 
alert and enterprising in the defense of 
what we know to be good and of those 
things for which we have stood, subject 
to improvement in detail by way of nor- 
mal evolution. 





place only (Otto Springer, “Intensive Lan- 
guage Study as a Part of the College Curric- 
ulum,” p. 236; Springer approves of phonemic 
analysis of the American type for French, 
quoting R. A. Hall's article, “Language and 
Superstition,” The French Review, 17:381, 
1944.) is phonemic analysis invoked, “which 
still scares or annoys many who have never 
taken the trouble of finding out what it is.” 
The first article, however, strongly suggests 
Sturtevant’s appeasement program (“A State- 
ment of Intensive Language Instruction,” by 
J. Milton Cowan and Mortimer Graves, p. 
165-166) ; it denies “extravagant claims,” it 
charges gross failure on the part of standard 
present-day methods, it recommends, as the 
only good textbooks, those new ones appearing 
now from the pen of trained technical linguists 
(Hall, Trager, Bloomfield) ; but it avoids all 
mention of descriptive phonemics, which is the 
basis of these new texts. 


Junior College Enrollments Increase 
Marked increase in enrollment in most of the junior colleges of the nation is 
shown by reports received during the current school year from more than 300 
of these institutions by Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C. 

Almost two-thirds of these junior colleges report an increase in enrollment over 
the same date last year, one-fifth of them report no change, and less than one- 
sixth report a decrease. Twenty-seven institutions report increases of 50 per 
cent or more. Eleven have more than doubled in enrollment. Last year at the 
same time more than three-fourths of the reporting junior colleges showed a 


decrease. 
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ASTP Influence on Modern 





Language Teaching « » via p. mun 


HOULD the Army Specialized 

Training Program affect the high 
school modern language program? 
What has the modern language teacher 
in the high school to learn from the 
Army Specialized Training Program? 
What has the school administration to 
learn from the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program? What service can the 
community render the modern language 
program in its schools? To answer 
a question by asking more questions 
would seem to be a way of dodging the 
issue, but before the first question can 
be answered, the answers to the other 
questions must be found. 


BRST, should the Army Specialized 
> Training Program affect the modern 
language program in the high school? 
Is this a new method with a magic 
touch? Is this the way to learn a foreign 
language overnight? Is this the fairy’s 
wand that will convert the American 
high school student into a new being 
who thinks and feels and speaks like a 
native of Florence or a boulevardier of 
Paris? In justice to the ASTP, we 
should explain that it lays no claim to 
the discovery of a method of teaching 
foreign language which will be the 
touchstone to unheralded success. The 
ASTP had a job to do, and in true mili- 
tary fashion it did it in the most effective 
way and in the shortest time possible. 


The ASTP had to meet the immedi- 
ate war-time shortage of men fluent in 
the use of one or of several foreign 
languages and having a knowledge of 
the peoples of regions in which it was 
likely our forces would be operating. 





4 The two previous articles in this 
symposium have described various 
phases of the intensive program 
which the Army established for the 
teaching of modern foreign lan- 
guages. Largely devoted to reporting 
what has been done, they merely 
generalize with regard to the appli- 
cation of Army methods to teaching 
in the public secondary schools. The 
present article, however, devotes its 
full consideration to the manner in 
which secondary school language in- 
struction can be improved as a result 
of what we have learned from the 
Army’s intensive programs—not ad- 
vocating that because certain meth- 
ods brought results for the Army we 
in the schools should adopt them, but 
suggesting improvements in school 
language programs that are indi- 
cated as a result of the Army's suc- 
cesses and failures and that are con- 
sistent with established principles in 
the field of language teaching. In this 
connection, mention should be made 
of the announcement elsewhere in 
this issue of the “Journal” of the 
appointment of a second California 
Subcommittee on Foreign Language 
which is to continue the study of the 
first Subcommittee, to which Miss Mil- 
ler makes frequent reference in her 
article. 

Miss Miller is chairman of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages in 
the University Senior High School, 
Oakland, and resident supervisor of 
student teacher training in the Clare- 
mont Junior High School of the same 


city. 





Unlimited funds were put at the dis- 
posal of ASTP administrators for ma- 
terials, texts, and teaching aids. The 
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best language teachers in the country, 
linguists, and native informants were 
made available for the Foreign Area and 
Language Study Curriculum. 


The students enrolled were adults 
selected for and classified according to 
their ability to learn a language. The 
language program was given large 
blocks of time, and the number of stu- 
dents in the classes was limited. And 
for the student there was a potent mo- 
tivation of patriotism — failure in the 
course meant loss of opportunity to 
serve his country. 

This is not a facsimile of the modern 
language program in the American high 
school today or any day. We cannot 
offer our students in the high schools 
such an immediate motivation for lan- 
guage usage as did the ASTP. Our 
objectives are entirely different. The 
Army was concerned with training for 
specific skills in the shortest time pos- 
sible. The teaching profession is con- 
cerned with a well-rounded education 
for young people to enable them to take 
their place in society. Such an educa- 
tion cannot be achieved by training 
young people for specific skills at war- 
pressure speed. 


The teachers in the Army Specialized 
Training Program recognize the limita- 
tions in what they are doing; however, 
the methods, procedures, and _ tech- 
niques which the ASTP has employed 
do carry a meaningful message to the 
interested and thinking modern lan- 
guage teacher in our public schools 
today. If the language teacher is in- 
clined to look with a skeptical eye on 
these procedures, let it be said, in fair- 
ness to the ASTP, that they were culled 
from the best teaching practices extant 
in colleges and secondary schools in this 
country. And so, therefore, the Army 
Specialized Training Program definite- 
ly should affect the high school modern 
language program from the standpoint 
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of teaching methods, techniques, and 
points of emphasis. 


\W HAT has the modern language 
teacher to learn from the Army 


Specialized Training Program? The 
instructors in the ASTP used methods, 
procedures, and techniques which made 
their language teaching lively, effective, 
and productive of functional results. 
According to A Survey of Language 
Classes in the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program, prepared for the Commis- 
sion on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America,’ the primary results of the 
program were: 

1. The student after nine months had 
learned to understand language as spoken by 
natives on a variety of subjects. 

2. He was able to speak intelligently on a 
wide range of subjects. 

3. He was able to read the (European) 
language with considerable facility. 

4. He was able to write the (European) 
language with reasonable skill. 

To what degree the high school lan- 
guage teacher can adapt the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program’s lesson on 
how to teach a modern foreign language 
to his own needs depends upon that 
teacher’s urge to follow new trends and 
his desire to seize the present golden 
opportunity to secure permanently for 
foreign language that place in the sun in’ 
which it is at the moment basking—to 
continue to receive for foreign language 
that belief and interest and support 
which administrators and community 
alike are at the present time giving it. 


OR several years modern language 
teachers of California have had, 
through the Report of the California 
Subcommittee on Foreign Languages, 
tangible encouragement to pursue in 
their classes many of the ideas set forth 





1A Survey of Language Classes in the Army 
Specialized Training Program, prepared for 
the Commission on Trends in Education of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 100 
Washington Square, New York City, 1944. 
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in the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram. This report was published in 
1943,? and copies were sent to every 
high school principal in California. The 
adoption by most foreign language de- 
partments of the University of Califor- 
nia of Plan V of the Report should be 
of particular significance to the high 
school language teacher. 


The fact that under this plan the high 
schools are allowed two years in which 
to cover the first semester of college 
language work also is significant, in that 
greater freedom and more ease in the 
high school language course is thus af- 
forded. Since in the Report it is recom- 
mended that only the minimum essen- 
tials of grammar need be mastered, the 
course is freed from grammar prepon- 
derance. The administrators of the 
Army Specialized Training Program 
proceeded on the same assumption— 
namely that grammar study in a foreign 
language should enter the course natur- 
ally, be continued as needed, and never 
be presented scientifically for its own 
sake but for the purpose of making the 
spoken and, later, the written word 
clearer and more comprehensible. 


The California report advocates that 
reading in the foreign language vary 
according to the age and interest of stu- 
dents, possibly being centered around 
cultural units such as geography, his- 
tory, social life, arts, sciences. This 
implies several things—reading for en- 
joyment (not grammatical dissection), 
adaption to the grade level, integration 
of language with area study, and a direct 
comprehension of the foreign text, this 
latter point meaning a progressive elim- 
ination of translation. 

As to conversation, the recommenda- 
tions of the California Subcommittee 
bear strong resemblance to statements 
appearing in ASTP bulletins concern- 





2 California Committee on the Study of Edu- 
cation, University of California. 
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ing foreign language study. The theory 
is that most students enrolled in foreign 
language courses desire to speak the 
language. The development of ability 
to understand and to make oneself un- 
derstood, therefore, is the paramount 
function of foreign language study. 

To accomplish this end, the teacher 
must not lose any opportunity to use 
the foreign language when it will do 
as well as English; there should be set 
aside practice periods for conversation . 
in the classroom so that conversation 
material may be provided in a natural 
and unconstrained way ; and to be suc- 
cessful, conversation must not be ham- 
pered by an excessive concern for 
grammatical correctness—in other 
words a premium must be placed on the 
ability of the student to understand and 
make himself understood in the foreign 
language. 

Regardless of the ultimate objective, 
conversation enlivens teaching and gives 
the student a feeling of achievement that 
is not so easily obtained in reading. 

With the same objective in mind as 
the organizers of the ASTP had when 
they introduced Area Studies into their 
language curriculum, the California 
Subcommittee in its report stresses, 
through constant reference, the impor- 
tance of imparting a knowledge of the 
foreign countries and an understanding 
of the peoples studied—their cultures, 
ideals, and contributions to American 
civilization. The Report of the Cali- 
fornia Subcommittee on Foreign Lan- 
guage was written in 1941 and 1942. 
The first Army Specialized Training 
Program language course began in 
April, 1943. 

Background study, or Area Studies as 
identified in the ASTP, should be an 
integral part of every foreign language 
class so that to students will be opened 
new vistas of the countries and peoples 
studied. Whether this knowledge is 
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gained through the medium of art, 
music, geography, literature, or history 
is immaterial—what is important is that 
students’ lives be enriched and that 
seeds of world understanding, in which 
we, as a nation still are so woefully lack- 
ing, be planted. A unit in background 
or cultural material should be as system- 
atically planned as any other unit in the 
course and should be characterized by 
a sequence which, in the final analysis, 
lends an overall picture of the countries 
and peoples studied. 


If, for example, Latin America is 
chosen for background study through- 
out the high school Spanish course, each 
semester a different subject field will 
receive emphasis. One semester, the 
geography of the area may be studied ; 
in another, the history of the countries ; 
in a third, the literature of the people, 
their art and music, and, perhaps, their 
economics ; and so on. A comprehensive 
study will not be completed until the 
two-, three-, or four-year Spanish course 
is finished. The approach to the back- 
ground study should be a natural one, 
the objectives agreed upon by students 
and teacher. 


HAT are some of the ways in 

which the high school teacher may 
inculcate the area study idea of the 
ASTP into the high school foreign lan- 
guage course? Supplementary reading 
material is of paramount importance 
and can be utilized in such an effort. 
Use can be made of the school library. 
The language teacher can suggest books, 
pamphlets, and other materials to the 
librarian for procurement. The teacher 
can build up a classroom library of free 
and inexpensive materials to aid in this 
study. 

To illustrate, the Office of Coérdi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs in the 
last few years has made available to 
teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
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many worth-while and up-to-date teach- 
ing materials in pamphlet form dealing 
with Latin America. There are innu- 
merable other sources for background 
study, such as new texts, newspapers, 
and magazines, both English and for- 
eign—and the teacher need only to write 
for them. When the material is at hand, 
there are many ways for a student to 
use it. 

Wider use of the library as a place 
for study by the foreign language class 
is to be advocated strongly—this re- 
quires careful previous preparation on 
the part of the teacher as well as educa- 
tion of students in the use of the library, 
but it pays its dividends, not only in 
the foreign language class but in the 
wholeness of ‘the student’s education. 
The individual’s knowledge gained from 
library study should be shared with 
other students in the class through re- 
ports, programs, or other means suited 
to the group. The school library and 
rich sources of supplementary materials 
are vital to an effective language pro- 
gram. 

To divorce the study of a foreign lan- 
guage from a knowledge of its country 
and people is like separating the horse 
from the cart. 

Perception through the eye, for many, 
is easier than through the ear. The use 
of graphic presentation, therefore, plays 
an important role in language back- 
ground study. Often a colorful bulletin 
board, charts, graphs, maps, and flat 
pictures will leave a more lasting im- 
pression than the reading of a small 
volume. 


Probably one of the Army’s greatest 
contributions to teaching is the evidence 
which it has been able to present of the 
effectiveness of visual aids. A flat pic- 
ture inserted in an opaque projector can 
create in a flash an impression that 
words might never give. Slides, teacher 
or pupil made, projected on a white wall 




















may depict a map, may give the words 
of a French song to be sung, may afford 
a drill in pronunciation, may flash the 
written examination in ways effective 
and time saving. In a class where foreign 
peoples and countries are being studied, 
the film—motion or still, sound or silent 
—is one means of bringing into the 
classroom the next best thing to reality. 

Excellent films are available now to 
the classroom teacher at a nominal cost. 
One of the richest sources of such films 
for the teacher of Spanish and Portu- 
guese is the Office of Coérdinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. These films 
have Spanish and Portuguese dialogue, 
in addition to English. The showing of 
a film in the classroom, however, will 
not be an effective teaching procedure 
unless its presentation is purposely 
planned for in advance. There must be 
a raison d’étre. Objectives should be 
set up, and there should be adequate 
class preparation to insure good com- 
prehension and appreciation of the film. 
Discussion, which is directed to the 
points under consideration, should fol- 
low the showing of the film. 

There are still other ways in which 
to approach realism in foreign language 
background study. Correlation with 
other departments in the school, as with 
the Home Economics Department in 
the matter of food, textiles, and hous- 
ing, increases the effectiveness of the 
foreign language program. Exhibits of 
realia of all sorts—art objects, hand- 
crafts, costumes, books, coins, et cetera 
—have educational value, not only for 
the foreign language students, but for 
the whole school. Speakers who have 
lived in a foreign country and who can 
give a first-hand picture of it will add 
another note of realism to this back- 
ground study. Along with these other 
media, use may be made of the program 
that teaches besides entertaining—that 
trains not only the foreign language 
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class but the entire studentbody as well. 

The ASTP was concerned with im- 
parting knowledge, understanding and 
appreciation of foreign peoples. The 
foreign language class in the high school 
should be concerned also with teaching 
knowledge, understanding, and appre- 
ciation of foreign peoples. It is up to 
the teacher to see that students’ horizons 
are extended beyond the four walls of 
the — 


TH pare Specialized Training 

Program considered its major ob- 
jective to be the training of students 
to speak and understand the foreign. 
language. It devoted five times as many 
hours per week to this phase of the 
program as to area studies. The high 
school teacher can say that language 
teaching in the high school cannot offer 
to its students the immediate motiva- 
tion of actual use which was present in 
the Army. A large percentage of our 
American high school students may 


‘never see the foreign country whose 


language they are studying, and so it 
is not the sole aim of the foreign lan- 
guage course in the high school to strive 
for fluency of speech. There are many 
other factors which need emphasis in a 
high school language course. 


The high school language teacher 
must recognize, however, that no two 
places on the globe are as far apart 
today as they were five years ago, that 
the student in the high school language 
class is at the age where he wishes to 
learn to speak another language, and 
that the aural-oral approach to foreign 
language for this age can be the motiva- 
tion for its study. If interest can be sus- 
tained throughout any course, more 
than half the battle is won. The wide- 
awake foreign language teacher will 
capitalize on these psychological and 
geographical facts. 

Nothing is well taught that has not 
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been planned carefully ahead of time— 
planned for in terms of objectives, chil- 
dren, subject content, available re- 
sources, the teacher’s background and 
preparation, and teacher-pupil activi- 
ties. Conversation even for a native 
teacher is probably one of the most dif- 
ficult units of the course to teach effec- 
tively. And it will have the desired 
results only if given the careful consid- 
eration and planning that other units of 
the course have long beens receiving. 
These is no danger that, by preparing 
in advance, the conversation will lose 
its spontaneity. More likely it will gain 
spontaneity and thus be assured greater 
success. 

Many factors will need to be consid- 
ered in trying to determine how much 
time should be devoted to the teaching 
of conversation alone, in addition to the 
basic work in foreign language in the 
high school. These factors will be the 
need&, interests and ability of students, 
the administrative policy, the demands 
of the community, and the preparation 
of the teacher. Whatever plan is pur- 
sued, whether entire semesters, parts of 
semesters, or full periods are given over 
to conversation, the approach should be 
natural. 


The planning should be done well and 
the instruments of evaluation skillfully 
set up by the teacher. In every foreign 
language class, conversation should 
play a more important réle than it has 
in the past, but the method pursued will 
have to be determined by the situation at 
hand. Once the method is decided upon, 
the teacher will find it of inestimable 
value to set up the units of work for each 
semester. 

If the plan calls for attendance at the 
theater, buying groceries, ordering a 
meal in a restaurant, or giving facts 
about a South American country, these 
should all be included in the work plan. 
A basic vocabulary should be chosen, 
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adequate means of testing a student’s 
ability to speak and understand the 
foreign language should be decided 
upon, appropriate teaching techniques 
should be applied so as to lend variety 
and interest to the teaching, good teach- 
ing aids should be provided, and ad- 
vantage of community resources should 
be taken. 


AGAIN , no one set of study tech- 

niques will serve all situations, but 
the following may be used with varying 
degrees of success: the keeping of note- 
books for idioms and word lists, topic- 
ally arranged ; dialogues ; singing ; oral 
reports; dramatization; memory work 
for poems, oath of allegiance, sentences 
used for model constructions ; proverbs ; 
greetings ; résumés ; asking and answer- 
ing questions. Extraclass activities, such 
as language tables, clubs, small conver- 
sation groups, and school or class pro- 
grams where the language is spoken, 
may serve as additional study tech- 
niques. 


Suggested teaching aids are transcrip- 
tions ; phonograph records of language 
lessons, of pronunciation drills, of songs, 
and of any form of exposition given in 
the native tongue; maps and bulletin 
boards to afford material for oral talks ; 
sound movies with foreign language 
dialogue. A native speaker, either a 
visitor or a member of the class, may be 
classified as a “human” teaching aid. 
The community often affords excellent 
resources for improving conversation 
and understanding—such resources as 
churches, theaters, restaurants, lectures, 
programs, stores, and talent perform- 
ances of all sorts. 


A well-organized conversation unit 
will include the fundamental principles 
of accurate pronunciation, with the nec- 
essary provision for drill and review. 
Not only pronunciation but minimum 
essentials of grammar may well be 

















taught through the medium of conver- 
sation. 

Many teachers hesitate to introduce 
more conversation into class work be- 
cause they are apologetic about their 
own ability to converse. The will “to 
do” overcomes many obstacles. Many 
a teacher has acquired fluency in a for- 
eign language because he has taught 
himself his daily conversation lesson for 
class use, has used self-teaching aids, 
has seized every opportunity available 
to speak and hear the language spoken, 
and, finally, has traveled in the foreign 
country where the language is spoken, 
or has taken courses for self-improve- 
ment. A native informant for the small 
or large high school possibly could be 
used to great advantage ; but until that 
provision is made and techniques 
worked out, the teacher who knows the 
school and its pupil needs and who sets 
about to improve his own ability to con- 
verse will do a very good job of teaching 
conversation. Full appreciation of the 
importance of the conversation objective 
is the first prerequisite. 


T° make a foreign language course in 

the high school truly functional, cer- 
tain administrative support is necessary. 
The support most coveted by the high 
school foreign language teacher is ad- 
ministrative interest and enthusiasm for 
the foreign language program—an inter- 
est and enthusiasm based upon knowl- 
edge of, and belief in present day trends 
in the teaching of foreign languages. 
True, the teacher has some responsibil- 
ity for conveying such knowledge to the 
administration. 

The administrator who is “sold” on 
the importance of foreign language to a 
student’s all-round education and on the 
need for world understanding will not 
fail to put himself in a position where 
he can talk over and weigh with his 
foreign language teacher new and 
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worth-while procedures and techniques, 
will not fail to afford freedom to his 
teachers to develop new procedures and 
techniques, and will not fail to provide 
ways and means whereby these practices 
may thrive normally and not have to 
fight for their existence. 

The success of the Army Specialized 
Training Program was due largely to 
the intensive character of its program. 
Fifteen hours per week were devoted 
to language work and seldom were more 
than fifteen selected adult students en- 
rolled in the class. In the high school 
course of study no such concentration 
can be given to one subject field, since 
students need a balanced program of 
subjects. However, for one or two terms 
at least, the interested student might 
be given an extra period a day for lab- 
oratory work in conversation, possibly 
in place of a study period or as an extra 
subject. It must be admitted that if con- 
versation in the foreign language is 
deemed desirable, then time must be 
allowed for this experience. The size 
of the conversation group, if effective 
work is to be done, must be kept small 
—not over twenty. 

There should be close coérdination 
between the basic and laboratory work. 
This laboratory work might be optional 
to interested students in all grades. To 
take care of the different degrees of 
preparation in the laboratory period, 
there could be grouping and differentia- 
tion of assignment. Many procedures 
could be devised if time for such a class 
were provided in the school program. 

Curriculum development would move 
at a swifter pace if teachers could be 
given school time in which to prepare 
courses of study, to review new. texts, 
teaching materials, and units of work, 
to set up instruments of evaluation, to 
learn how to operate sound projectors, 
to make new teaching aids such as slides, 
bulletin boards, worksheets, et cetera, 
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and to attend professional meetings. 
This is true for any subject field, but 
if the procedures developed by the 
ASTP are to be followed in language 
classes, the factor of time for prepara- 
tion cannot be neglected. 

When this support is given to curric- 
ulum development in foreign language, 
then the administrator is justified in 
expecting the language class to take an 
active part in the life of the school and 
the life of the community through its 
integrated program, its publications, 
and programs. 

The most valuable support that a 
school administration can give to the 
foreign language teacher is funds with 
which to work. Money will buy new 
and up-to-date texts and teaching mate- 
rials, phonographs, records, transcrip- 
tions, films, and projectors of all sorts. 
Money will put new supplementary 
material in the libary. Money will bring 
foreign talent to the language classes. 
Money also would pay a teacher’s tui- 
tion to professional workshops during 
the summer in which classroom projects 
are worked upon for the benefit, not of 
a single class, but of all language classes 
in the school. Perhaps some day this all 
will come to pass. 


A well-integrated county educational 
program could provide for many of the 
aforementioned needs of the foreign 
language teachers in a professional way, 
with less expense, and to the benefit of 
the whole community. A center for 
audio-visual aids might be set up which 
would serve all schools through its li- 
brary, machines, instruction given, and 
research pursued. A similar responsi- 
bility could be placed upon a library 
center so that texts, art exhibits, pam- 
phlet material, pictures, and teaching 
aids of all sorts could be collected and 
circulated. Funds could be provided for 
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speakers and programs and so admin- 
istered that all schools in the area would 
benefit equally. 

More feasible than to have each school 
provide scholarships for professional 
summer study would be to have the 
county do so. Through such participa- 
tion, the results of the summer could be 
used in improving the instruction in all 
schools of the community. And, best of 
all, such a county program would bring 
together the teachers of the same subject 
field to discuss common problems, seek 
solutions, and find new hope in knowing 
that others share their problems. 


"TR Army Specialized Training 

Program*does have a message for 
the foreign language teacher and for 
the local and county school administra- 
tors. The Army Specialized Training 


. Program offers not only a message; it 


offers a challenge to all involved in 
teaching foreign language in this 
country. 

Admittedly, this new, or at least revived, 
approach to the problem of how best to acquire 
an effective knowledge of a modern foreign 
language in school has grown out of the exi- 
gencies of the war and many of its novel fea- 
tures, which are in an experimental stage, 
such as its high degree of intensity and speed, 
were developed ad hoc. But there is reason 
to believe that the method in general is prov- 
ing successful. Even after discounting special 
and compelling motivation on the part of the 
learners—it remains true that many are actu- 
ally learning to speak, understand, read, and 
to some extent, write a foreign language, as 
they never expected to be able to do. Under 
these circumstances, is it likely that once the 
emergency is over, we shall quietly revert 
wholly to the old system in which we were 
once forced, and which has been under attack 
these many years, justly or unjustly, as leading 
only to “a slender and doubtful degree of 
mastery” of a modern foreign language? 8 

8 From Foreign Languages Tomorrow (Re- 
port of Sub-Committee on Modern Foreign 
Languages), Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion of the Modern Language Association of 


America, 100 Washington Square, New York 
City, n.d. (mimeographed). 














Teachers’ Opinions of the 
“Army Method’ ¢ sy savanp ouivcy Morcan 


O far, just as most of the foreign 

language teaching for the Army was 
done in the colleges, most of the talking 
about that teaching has been done by 
college teachers. We? take it that the 
readers of the JOURNAL are more inter- 
ested, however, in knowing what the 
high school teachers think about the 
matter, and what, if anything, they have 
been doing about it. 

On the thirty-first of January of this 
year, a letter was sent out to language 
teachers in the public high schools of 
California, which read in part as 
follows : 

The editor of the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF 
SECONDARY EpucaTIoN is planning a sympo- 
sium for the May number devoted to a discus- 
sion of the “intensive course” in foreign lan- 
guages, with particular reference as to how 
the intensive course may affect secondary 
schools in California. With his approval and 
encouragement, I am trying to get a cross sec- 
tion of teacher opinion by means of the en- 
closed questionnaire, which you are requested 
to answer as fully as you will. 

The questionnaire itself consisted of 
five questions, of which the last really 
had nothing to do with the main topic at 
issue ; but it seemed to us a good oppor- 
tunity to find out what new or interest- 
ing teaching techniques are being em- 
ployed in the state. The questions were: 

1. Have you used or do you intend to use 
in your classes any of the techniques of lan- 
guage teaching commonly identified with the 
Army educational program (oral-aural ap- 
proach, intensive study) ? If so, in what way? 

2. Do you consider it possible for your 
school to employ any of these techniques? If 


so, which ones, and how can their use be 
organized? 

3. If your answer to Question 2 is No, 
please give your reasons. 

4. Do you anticipate, have you planned, or 
have you already initiated changes in your 





4 Feeling that the teachers of modern 
foreign language in the secondary 
schools of California are interested to 
know how their colleagues are plan- 
ming to introduce into their own~ 
schools the methods employed by the 
Army in its intensive language train- 
ing programs and that they are anx- 
ious to learn of the extent to which 
modifications resulting from the AST 
Program already have been put into 
effect, Professor Morgan offered his 
services in the establishing of a clear- 
ing house for opinions, ideas, and 
news from the secondary language 
teachers of the State. The data he has 
gathered comprise the present article. 
Professor Morgan, who is chairman 
of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages of Stanford University has 
been active in the field of linguistics 
for many years and is the author of 
numerous related books and articles. 
He has been particularly interested 
in the teaching of modern language 
in the secondary school and is a 
member of the California Subcommit- 
tee which has been assigned the task 
of developing a coérdinated prégram 
for the schools and colleges of Cali- 
fornia. He is an associate editor of 
the “Journal.” being the representative 
of the Modern Language Association 
of Northern and Central California. 





own language teaching? If so, please indicate 
their nature, including the names of textbooks 
or other material involved. 

5. Are you engaged in experiments or spe- 
cial procedures in your teachings which would 
be of interest to other language teachers? If 
so, please specify. 

It is difficult to say how many teachers 
responded to this request, as a number 
of schools sent in a joint response; but 
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since more than eighty questionnaires 
were returned, it seems not unlikely that 
100 or more persons shared in the work 
of supplying the information on which 
the following summary is based. The 
replies, taken as a whole, are a hearten- 
ing and fascinating record of human 
idealism and devotion. Many of them 
were quite extensive and detailed, and 
a couple of them were accompanied by 
fairly lengthy discussions. One eager 
teacher even filled up the back of his 
envelope with last-minute remarks. To 
all of these busy teachers, who gave 
so generously of their time and thought, 
we herewith express the thanks of our 
readers. 


\ N J ITH regard to Question 1, it ap- 
pears that there was some doubt 


as to the precise implications of the in- 
quiry, and it must be admitted that the 
wording allowed a variable interpreta- 
tion. If by “intensive” is meant the 
Army practice of having small classes 
meet many times a week, then there is 
no evidence in these papers that the 
public high schools of California have 
adopted or are likely to adopt any such 
plan. If attention is directed, however, 
to the “oral-aural approach,” under such 
designations as “direct” or “conversa- 
tional method,” then most if not all of 
the teachers claim either that they have 
practiced this all along or that they are 
giving it more attention than ever. 

It is interesting to note that in a num- 
ber of schools the first four or five 
weeks of instruction are carried on 
wholly or largely as oral-aural work; 
whether by accident or experiment, 
teachers have found that such a begin- 
ning raises pupil-interest to the maxi- 
mum. 

There seems to be little question that 
one result of the Army work has been a 
marked increase of public interest in the 
oral-aural phases of foreign language 
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study and that both teachers and pupils 
are responding to it. But it did not take 
the Army to teach our teachers that 
pupils love to talk and that oral practice 
is one of the best ways of filling the 
classroom with activity and its atmos- 
phere with dynamism. Incidentally, the 
number of teachers who professed lack 
of information about the Army program 
and its methods is so small as to indicate 
that for once foreign language study 
really has been in the limelight. 


A’ SWERS to Questions 2 and 3 well 
may be considered together, as ona 
good many papers they were not sharply 
distinguished ; those who replied in the 
negative were invited, in fact, to link 
two and three in replying. Generally 
speaking, we have a division into three 
groups: the unqualified ayes and noes, 
and the more doubtful or cautious ones. , 
Let us look at them separately. 


Comparatively few teachers answered 
Question 2 with a flat Yes, but a num- 
ber expressed the belief that with certain 
modifications of existing practice some 
of the “new” techniques can be intro- 
duced successfully into the high school. 
The suggestions made by these whom 
we may call the optimists are interesting 
and thought-provoking. 

Thus, one teacher proposes the organ- 
ization of conversational classes in the 
junior high school, these classes to be 
carried on through the senior high. (It 
will be found from thé analysis of the’ 
replies to Question 5 that in Claremont 
and San Fernando experiments of this 
kind already are being tried. Another 
teacher, perhaps with the example of 
Texas in mind, suggests starting with 
Spanish instruction in the lower grades 
so that in the senior high school the 
history and geography of Spanish- 
America can be conducted in Spanish. 

Oral work of high efficiency, thinks 
another, can be done in advanced and 

















TEACHERS’ OPINIONS OF THE “ARMY METHOD” 


smaller classes. The use of native speak- 
ers, talkies, phonograph records (hard 
to get now if schools do not have them) 
is suggested by several as a partial so- 
lution of the oral problem in large 
classes. Discussion of practical life 
situations in the foreign language and 
the presentation of oral reports on spe- 
cial topics are mentioned as being help- 
ful, together with a greater stress on 
the “practical” (presumably, colloquial 
speech is meant). 

In two cases, the night school is re- 
ferred to as a favorable field for the 
Army methods: students there are felt 
to have the advantage of greater ma- 
turity and better motivation. 

The main arguments of those who 
doubt either the possibility or the ad- 
visability of applying the Army tech- 
niques to high school instruction fall 
under the two main heads of practicality 
and educational theory. 


On the practical side, the following 
points are made: (1) A rigid and 
crowded curriculum is an obstacle to 
any sort of change. (2) Large classes, 
as high as forty per section (and in some 
smaller schools the necessity of teaching 
first and second year work in the same 
period), preclude much individual at- 
.tention, essential for good oral work. 
(3) Lack of any segregation, whether 
as to I.Q., interest, or language aptitude, 
enforces classroom plodding, discour- 
ages the bright pupils. (4) College re- 
quirements impose certain procedures 
on the high schools. (5) Suitable texts 
either are not available, or their use is 
prohibited because of expense. (6) Suit- 
able equipment, such as phonographs, 
projectors, records, slides, duplicators. 

It seems obvious that all these diffi- 
culties derive from a lack of money, 
which in turn depends upon the attitude 
of the taxpayer : the latter can have any 
kind of education he wants, if he is will- 
ing to pay for it. He did pay for it 
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heavily through the Army, and liked it; 
he might pay more for it through ci- 
vilian channels than he does now if con- 
vinced of its value. 


Less easily controverted are the theo- 
retical arguments against the introduc- 
tion of the “Army methods” into the 
public high school ; their very considera- 
tion leads to the formulation of educa- 
tional ideals and objectives which have 
been at issue for along time. (1) The 
materials provided by the Army are in- 
adequate in quality and undesirable in 
character in time of peace ; they concen- 
trate much too intently upon war and 
war-making. (2) Pupils in their early 
teens react unfavorably to the Army 
methods, lacking the power of sustained 
concentration which a forcing pace de- 
mands. (3) The Army method, stress- 
ing speed and “fluency” at all costs, is 
superficial ; but the school should culti- 
vate thoroughness and depth. Perma- 
nent values are those sought by an edu- 
cational system; colloquial phrases age 
essentially impermanent. (4) Youth 
should explore as widely as possible; 
overspecialization should be avoided in 
high school. (5) Needs of small and 
large communities are different: the 
small town cannot afford to dissipate its 
energies. 

Interesting suggestions are made by 
those who would like to improve our 
language work in high school by the 
injection of new ideas and techniques. 
Thus, several teachers suggest the ad- 
dition of two extra class periods per 
week, similar to the “laboratory,” as part 
of the work in the natural sciences. This 
practice would not be prohibitively ex- 
pensive and would permit various types 
of experimentation and drill. Certain 
forms of segregation appear desirable 
and possible to several teachers ; pupils 
with special aptitude for speaking could 
be enabled then to make more rapid 
progress in that direction. The useful- 
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ness of phonograph records (especially 
such as might be made specifically for 
the schools), travel and talking films, 
songs, pictorial and chart material, et 
cetera, is stressed frequently. 

Many teachers, evidently, would be 
glad to add greater oral mastery to their 
objectives, if they could have the neces- 
sary administrative and material ar- 
rangements for doing so: more time, 


smaller classes, suitable equipment, and, 


better classroom facilities. At present, 
many of them are seriously overbur- 
dened, and some are frank in protesting 
against a public opinion which criticizes 
them for failing to achieve the im- 
possible. 


S to Question 4, few of the question- 
naires failed to elicit a positive re- 
sponse : most of these teachers are both 
alive and alert, and many of them state 
in so many words that they plan to try 
something new every year. It is no doubt 
a-result of the war situation that so 
many report a definite trend toward in- 
creased amounts of oral work, together 
with greater stress on everyday speech, 
current events, and the like. 

To be sure, there are warning voices, 
and one writer reminds us, “Plus ¢a 
change plus c’est la méme chose. Let’s 
not be carried away by educational 
humbug!” Another suggests that we 
shall not know in what direction we 
should go until the postwar situation 
has been clarified. But Americans don’t 
like to wait, and many of the responding 
teachers already are on the move. It is 
perhaps significant that the Spanish 
teachers seem to be the most vocal, and 
the most prolific in the matter of sug- 
gestions. 

Among the textbooks commented on 
favorably, we find El Camino Real? 
getting the largest number of votes; 


1 By Edith M. Jarrett and B. J. M. McManus, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1943. 
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others named more than once are the 
books by Kany? ; Conversacion, by Hen- 
ry V. Besso and Solomon Lipp; Selec- 
ciones del Reader’s Digest*; Lopez and 
Brown, Aqui Se Habla Espanol® ; Con- 
versational Spanish for the Army Air 
Forces. 

Teachers in the southern towns of the 
state are making use of Spanish news- 
papers and periodicals, Spanish pro- 
grams, Spanish films (some teachers go 
with their classes ), shopping news, and 
so on. One teacher is using a Mexican 
textbook by Delgadillo, Poco a Poco,’ 
and likes it. Another starts each period 
with a short conversation; many use 
Spanish for classroom commands. Span- 
ish-America is being featured more 
prominently than heretofore, and one 
school received from the United States 
Office of Education a portfolio with 
thirty panels of photographs, presenting 
life and customs in countries to the 
south. Several schools report success 
with linguiphone records, and one 
school, after trying them out for Ger- 
man, is getting them for French. 


Several teachers clamor for new and 
better texts and other teaching ma- 
terials, and more than one reports on 
original textbook writing. 

All in all, one gets the impression, 
from the replies to Question 4, of an 
actively pulsing life in high schools all 
over the state. Whatever else the lan- 
guage teachers may be doing, they are 
not sitting idle with folded hands. 

2 By Charles E. Kany—e. g., mgonen aon 
ish, for Travelers and Students, D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1943 ; Intermediate Portuguese 
Conversation (by Kany and F. de 8. guei- 
redo), D. C. Heath and Company, 1943; Ad- 
vanced Italian Conversation (by Kany and 
Charles Speroni), D. C. Heath and Company, 


and 
ouse, 


8 Conversacion ; Spanish for the Arm 
Navy of the United States, Hastings 
1942 (revised). 

4 Published by the Reader’s Digest, Pleas- 


- antville, New York. 


5 By Margaretta Lépez and Esther Brown, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1942. 

6 Conversational Spanish for the Army Air 
Forces of the United States, by Solomon Lipp 
and Henry V. Besso, Hastings House, 1942. 

7 By Manuel Delgadillo, a second-year book 
used in Mexican schools. 











TEACHERS’ OPINIONS OF THE “ARMY METHOD” 


O* greatest interest, no doubt, are 
the replies to Question 5, as they 
not only show many teachers at their 
peak of enthusiasm and ingenuity, but 
they offer many a helpful suggestion to 
other teachers who are on the lookout 
for new ideas and procedures. We think 
it may be appreciated if we name somepf 
the schools—space will not permit us to 
exhaust the list—which either are ac- 
tively experimenting or are successfully 
employing well established methods and 
devices of their own. 

Alhambra. Foreign language teach- 
ers have worked out special charts for 
_ verbs and pronouns in Spanish. 

Burlingame. Pupils are encouraged 
to listen to foreign language broadcasts ; 
special tests are being worked out. 

Chaffey. Song records are played, 
and pupils, with mimeographed texts in 
hand, join in singing folksongs. Jugend- 
post® is used for reading and conver- 
sation. 

Claremont. Spanish is begun in the 
fifth grade, with gratifying results. 

Escondido. Two sections of Spanish 
conversation are offered at the begin- 
ning level. One teacher reports that she 
“used Kany’s conversation books® in 
a homeroom class and discovered sev- 
eral students with linguistic ability. This 
year these individuals enrolled in regu- 
lar classes and are doing well.” She 
stresses the importance of students’ 
continuing a language for several se- 
mesters if the oral method is to prove 
itself. 

Fullerton. Mexican pupils are used 
for giving dictations. Sets of phrases 
and usable dialogs are drilled. 


Glendale. This school reports: “An 
ungraded conversational class for 


Grades 9-12 in Spanish . . . non-college, 


preparatory. Songs, games, letterwrit- 
ing, much conversation . . . different 


8 By Edward P. Appelt, University of Roch- 
ester, New York. 


9 Op. cit. 
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assignments depending on level of 
pupil.” 

Glendale, Hoover High. Foreign 
pupils read short stories aloud in the 
third year class (about once a week) 
for aural training. Pupil progress in 
understanding is rapid. These foreign 
pupils also are “borrowed” to read the 
lessons to beginners at normal speed. 

Hayward. This school reports use of 
the following procedures: (1) The stu- 
dent memorizes one optional sentence 
from his book; he recites ; the class lis- 
tens and repeats; and he may call on 
others to repeat. By the end of the 
term, an average of five sentences per 
night are being memorized. (2) Cre- 
ative summary of the assignment is 
given in Spanish. (3) Students form 
sentences from given associative vo- 
cabulary, and class conversation results. 

Lodi. Pupils in the second year 
memorize and dramatize the conversa- 
tions in the Army Air Forces manual.*® 


Lomita. “Every article in the room is 
labeled.” Radio, newspapers, sports, 
and games are used. 

Long Beach. Use is made of a Ger- 
man born pupil as a “native guide” for 
pronunciation drill. Records are used 
to teach French pronunciation. Boyer’s 
new twelve-inch records" are used 
daily : pupils read the words, listen, re- 
peat in chorus or singly. Songs are used’ 
for recreation and teaching: colloquial 
phrases give pleasure. Pupils taking 
Spanish are urged to attend the Mexi- 
can church. Groups are taken to Olvera 
Street and elsewhere. Theater attend- 
ance is encouraged. Spanish movies are 
given once a week. 

Los Angeles, Francis Polytechnic 
High. This school plans to have re- 
corded dialog produced with colored 
“stills” for teaching vocabulary. Teach- 
ers in the school have worked out charts 





10 Cr. cit. 
11 Album of five records, by Charles Boyer, 
Decca, 1944. 
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using verbs in various tenses and forms. 


Los Angeles, Fremont High. A 
teacher in this school has devised a new 
method of teaching vocabulary, having 
a pupil prepare words covering a certain 
simple activity and then go through it 
before the class without notes, step by 
step. Under this system the other pupils 
repeat the words; their homework in- 
volves written repetition as composition. 


Porterville. This school has been 
using foreign correspondence. Poems 
and songs are employed at all levels, 
with and without records. The teacher 
describes Some classroom object, and 
the pupils try to guess it ; then the pupils 
take over. Stories are read aloud, and 
then retold by pupils. Dialogs prepared 
and given are followed by extempora- 
neous continuations. Magazine covers 
and advertisements are used as basis for 
practice in giving descriptions. 

Red Bluff. The contributions which 
this school has made in Spanish classes 
to the inculcation of Pan-Americanism, 
in line with the Good Neighbor Policy, 
are described in the Sierra Educational 
News.'* One important result is the 
vitalization of the study of Spanish. 


Riverside. A Casa de Lenguas, a 
cottage with Mexican murals, serves as 
classroom and library for Spanish 
classes. It provides an environment en- 
couraging to learners; periodicals lie 
about ; there is a piano and a kitchen. 


Salinas. Separate Spanish classes 
are set up for college preparatory pupils 
and for others; the latter get simpler 
conversation plus more cultural matter. 


San Bernardino. Current events are 
given in Spanish, with Spanish discus- 
sion. Instruction on “The Americas” 
is given in Spanish. 

San Fernando. In seventh grade Life 
Science classes two half-hour periods 


12 “Teaching Pan-Americanism,” by Gladys 
K. Gardner, 38 :24-25, April, 1942. 
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are devoted to Spanish conversation. It 
is planned to continue this experiment 
for six years and then to evaluate results, 

San Francisco, Lincoln High. One 
teacher has found German records good 
only for songs. Special devices she uses 
include dramatizations, the oral descrip- 
tion of pictures, reading aloud in con- 
cert, renarrations, and memorization of 
the “Handlungsreihen” in Burkhard’s 
book.'* Another teacher in this school 
has stories read aloud, with the pupils - 
translating from what they hear. She 
reports that this procedure has lessened 
difficulty with pronunciation, under- 
standing, and speaking. 

Santa Barbara. Mexican-American 
pupils assist in foreign language classes. 
Minimum essentials in grammar have 
been worked out. Special devices are 
employed for vocabulary and idioms. 
Grandes Latinoamericanos™ is used 
experimentally —the pupils read for 
content and then base their grammatical 
drill on the text. 

Woodland. A teacher in this school 
thinks Selecciones del Reader's Digest** 
less authentic than the Mexican 
monthly, Hoy.’® Pupils in the second 
year read this latter avidly, get excited 
about cinema stars and bull-fighters, 
send for autographs. 


hy spite of large classes, crowded 
schedules, outmoded textbooks (a 
frequent complaint), and other difficul- 
ties, our language teachers show initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, and ability. Give 
them a little more time and fewer pupils 
per class, and they will do as good a job 
as is done anywhere in the world. 


18 Lernen Sie Deutsch!, by Oscar Burkhard, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 

14 By Theodore Huebener and M. T. Morales, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1943. 

15 Op. cit. 

i6 Published at Calle de Vallarta 1, Mexico 
D. F.; price, $40 per year. 











Postvictory Training Needs 


Of Women 


ROM war inflated jobs, from 

homes broken by battle casualties, 
from households facing an endless va- 
riety of postvictory adjustments will 
come the women for tomorrow’s junior 
colleges. These women, young and 
older, will have lived more deeply than 
their prewar sisters. They will bring 
more to their college life and expect 
greater dividends from it. | 

They will see around them a world 
uprooted from the status quo — whole 
industries extinct . . . completely new 
job opportunities on the horizon .. . 
returning heroes and heroines faced 
with terrific adjustments. Life will not 
be simple for these postvictory women. 
They will need all the help that the 
more experienced can give them, greater 
equipment to compete in the increas- 
ingly competitive world of work, and 
a better understanding of the contempo- 
rary scene, both national and interna- 
tional. 

Just how can the junior college meet 
this challenge? Not by returning to the 
prewar status quo. Not by taking over 
in toto all the newly devised industrial 
trfining short-cuts. Not by copying 
verbatum the streamlined army courses. 
And surely not by drifting along, hoping 
to stumble onto something which will 
click. 

Only by designing a program to fit 
the needs of the hour can the junior col- 
lege play its role in meeting successfully 
the needs of postwar women. Educa- 
tion has received some sharp criticism 
' from the Services, industry, and its own 
alumni. If this latest educational off- 
spring is to keep its head above water, it 


q By LOUISE M. SNYDER 





q It seems to be generally accepted 
today that after the war is finished 
students will flock to the junior col- 
leges in great numbers, and so most 
‘colleges already are planning the 
training programs which they will set 
up for the postvictory years. They will 
find very helpful, therefore, this article 
by Miss Snyder with its predictions of 
areas in which special training will 
be needed for women. 

Dr. Snyder, who writes the article, 
is staff assistant to the manager of 
the Industrial Relations Division of the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation. Located in 
Marietta, Georgia, she has responsi- 
bility for special research and for 
planning, codrdinating, and consult- 
ing with regard to women’s problems 
in the Bell Aircraft plants. Before the 
war, Dr. Snyder was a counselor and 
instructor in psychology in the Los 
Angeles City College, but in recent 
years she has devoted herself to the 
field of women’s industrial problems. 
For example, while associated with 
the Personnel Department of the Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, back in 194], 
before women were being employed 
to any extent by the aircraft industry, 
she made a study of how they could 
be used in production work. While 
in the education department of Lock- 
heed Aircraft, she wrote for this com- 
pany a handbook to be used for ori- 
entation purposes. She has prepared 
similar publications for Bell and 
Douglas and has written a number of 
articles and pamphlets dealing with 
problems of women warworkers. 





must reshape itself in the light of these 
suggestions. It must come of age in the 
postwar world. 
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The junior college should be prepared 
to serve all types of postwar women. 
Many of them will wish full-time educa- 
tion; some, part-time. Still others will 
use this educational institution for spe- 
cial courses or week-end conferences 
where they can secure aid with certain 
problems. War brides who must acquire 
job skills to support injured hero hus- 
bands, young mothers who need help 
in homemaking, grandmothers whose 
taste for outside work during war- 
inflated employment has left them with 
time on their hands—these and many 
others will be drawn by an educational 
magnet fashioned to their needs. These 
war-kindled enthusiasms we must be 
ready to harness for worth-while pur- 
poses. 

The nearer this community establish- 
ment comes to serving its own vicinity 
in an enlightened manner, the more it 
will succeed. Merely copying courses 
out of catalogues in effect thousands of 
miles away is not the answer. The aim 
should be to help women lead fuller and 
happier lives, to play a larger part in 
the world’s reshaping. 

Counseling must meet women at the 
front door—it must be real counseling. 
Just the label of counselor attached to 
an old-line pedagogue, or to one who 
thinks that the choice of a job is the only 
requirement, will not fill the bill. The 
counselor must be prepared to help stu- 
dents analyze their own strengths and 
weaknesses and to plan a program to 
fit these. She must know the require- 
ments for various types of work in in- 
dustry, business, and the professions. 
She needs an objective attitude and an 
over-all viewpoint. 

But these qualities are not found in 
every individual who aspires to guide 
students. Let’s stop kidding ourselves 
that they are. Let’s have counselors who 
can help these women coming from a 
postvictory, distorted world prepare to 
play their largest role. 
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pion s experiences and activities 
for the development of leadership 
and followership are most important to 
women readjusting themselves to peace 
—much can be culled from modern edu- 
cational techniques to further this cause. 
The give and take which is the training 
for getting on with co-workers, bosses, 
families, and fellow citizens will be 
greatly needed by tomorrow’s women. 


Women have become discouraged and 
quit war industries just because they 
did not know how to cope with a diffi- 
cult supervisor. They have been fired 
because they could not cooperate. They 
have worn themselves into nervous 
states because they were not able to un- 
derstand the reactions of an out-of-the- 
ordinary individual. 

Industry has met part of this prob- 
lem with its Job Relations Training 
courses developed by outstanding per- 
sonnel leaders. Why should the junior 
colleges not appropriate some of these 
ideas? Add conference-type courses to 
their curricula? These understandings 
and techniques will be valuable in any 
type of economic era which may develop. 

These conference courses should dis- 
cuss some of the qualities and under- 
standings which have been found so 
necessary to success on the job—insight 
and self criticism, tough mindedness, the 
long viewpoint, confidence in one’s own 
abilities, awareness that much is to be 
learned on every job. They shofild 
stress also the danger of such handicap- 
ping attitudes as pettiness, gossiping, 
temperamental outbursts, jealousies, 
complaining. Junior colleges can do 
much to help women chalk up a better 
score on the personal relations angle. 

Supervisors in industry have been 
able, through interpretation of merit rat- 
ings and individual conferences, to im- 
prove their supervisee’s success. Why 
cannot the junior college give this serv- 
ice? Confer with Mary when she seems 














POSTVICTORY TRAINING NEEDS OF WOMEN 


to be unpopular. Help Jane understand 
her moods and how to cope with them. 
Show Ruth how to develop confidence. 
This is an area in which the junior col- 
lege can render definite service. 


AN innovation worth considering is 
to quit this either-or business about 
career and homemaking and help all 
women to prepare for both. Too many 
cum laude graduates find themselves 
harassed at the thought of cooking or 
budgeting. Too many women with 
training slanted to homemaking find 
themselves forced to earn part of their 
family livelihood. With the streamlined 
labor-saving devices promised for the 
postvictory years, many homemakers 
will have time and desire for part-time 
careers. Education should help them 
figure out types of part-time jobs which 
will fit with homemaking. 

Some women who came into industry 
during the war found themselves almost 
helpless to add the work day to house- 
hold duties. They had thought nothing 
of expediency. American womanhood 
needs training to use its time to better 
advantage. 

The art of homemaking needs stress- 
ing. This latch-door-key-child dilemma 
and terrific increase in juvenile delin- 
quency is partly the result of untrained 
motherhood. The rapid increase in di- 
vorce rates is caused, to some extent, 
by our failure to make important this 
area of life. Every junior college woman 
should haye enough mental hygiene, 
child care, and practical psychology so 
that she will be prepared to create an 
emotional climate in her home which 
will develop better adjusted future citi- 
zens. We must help her with family 
relations. 


DveRN G war days all work doors 
opened for women. Just which 
will be left ajar after the war is the $64- 
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question for a prophet of prophets. 
Frieda Miller, the new director of the 
Women’s Bureau, sums it up this way 
... real concern of the Women’s Bureau is 
that qualified women be enabled to hold tech- 
nical and professional advances made during 
the war . . . in engineering or other scientific 
fields, in supervisory or personnel work in in- 
dustry, for example. Granted that women 
aspiring to such occupations have a harder 
struggle than if they go into more familiar 
pursuits, still women with predilection and 
ability should be permitted to take the essen- 
tion training and find their rightful niches. 


Searching for the answer in what 
happened during the last postwar pe- 
riod, we come to the conclusion that® 
some of these newly opened doors will 
stay open. Industry—especially heavy 
industry—probably will prefer men in 
many jobs. But precision and routine 
work, in which women have been found 
more proficient than men, will remain 
within women’s spheres. Many of the 
other fields in which war women have 
pioneered probably will be open to the 
qualified woman. 


The junior college should have a plan- 
ning group like the market researchers 
of industry, sensitive to industrial, pro- 
fessional and business changes, to dis- 
cover new fields for training and keep 
technical and vocational curricula on 
the beam. These researchers shotild 
analyze continually the techniques for 
locating opportunities, securing jobs, 
and advancing on them and should relay 
this information to the students. Edu- 
cators should act as liaison officers be- 
tween the job and college halls. 


peeeun NEL service opportunities 
should loom large in the world 
ahead. All those arts and sciences which 
will help the individual adjust to new 
conditions will be needed. Physiother- 
apy, occupational therapy, social work, 
recreational supervision, and nursing 
1 “A Statement by Frieda Miller, director; 


Women’s Bureau, U. 8S. Department of Labor,” 
WB 45-17, August, 1944, p. 2. 
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will boom. Allied fields in which 
women have shown special aptitude are 
those of the service type found in dif- 
ferent phases of hotel management, air- 
line service, and in all those areas in 
which women’s traditional concern for 
the personal factor can be capitalized. 


With the large emphasis on person- 
nel work during the war period, there 
surely will be some carry-over into the 
postwar era. An understanding of the 
methods for securing such opportunities 
should be taught. Experience working 
ein the business or industry in which one 
wishes to do personnel work plus cer- 
tain skills, (i.e. ability to write training 
manuals, type, do statistics, and so 
forth) provide an entering wedge for 
this type of work. Courses in psychol- 
ogy, organizational procedure, and the 
humanities will prove a fine background 
for advancement once the initial oppor- 
tunity is gained. 

Secretarial training has so many 
more possibilities than most curriculum 
planners realize. Plus language skills, 
it should be the ticket to vast interna- 
tional possibilities. Combined with 
writing proficiency, it can launch a trade 
journal, house organ, or like type of 
writing career. With some radio writ- 
ing technique, it may open script writing 
doors. Coupled with some statistics, it 
prepares women to become research 
aides. Combined with sciences, it trains 
for physicians or technical research as- 
sistants. The combinations are endless. 

In the art lines, the postwar possibili- 
ties in production illustration are out- 
standing. Drafting may continue as a 
good field for women. With the new 
developments in plastics and home ac- 
cessories and the infinite pioneering that 
probably will accompany our postwar 
era, the need for workers in these areas 
will mount. Both fields require a knowl- 
edge of mathematics and mechanical 
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drafting. Some art should be added for 
production illustration. 

Photographic training, which makes 
use of facilities of the art and physics 
departments, will combine well with 
journalism, advertising, or magazine 
writing for ventures in our new world. 

The anticipated increase in the use 
of films for selling demonstrations, 
training of all kinds, and expected inter- 
national markets should boom the de- 
mand for trained technicians and com- 
mercial script writers. Advertising will 
enjoy a rebirth; artists and writers will 
be in demand. Television is scheduled 
to develop in swift strides, requiring the 
assistance of those trained in dramatics 
and writing. 

Since detail and careful work has 
been found to be woman’s particular 
forte, many combinations of the sci- 
ences with laboratory skills should 
prove useful. Semi-technical opportuni- 
ties for women to become laboratory 
technicians, dental assistants, and other 
science aides should increase. 

And always there will be the profes- 
sions for which the junior college can 
offer a basic foundation. Woman’s in- 
creased infiltration into these fields dur- 
ing war days, plus the huge demand 
throughout a world awaiting rehabilita- 
tion, will continue to open doors for the 
woman physician, teacher, psychologist, 
sociologist, psychiatrist. 


HUS with a perfected counseling 

program, a curriculum geared to the 
demands of the time and particular vi- 
cinity, and intelligent use of streamlined 
techniques developed by the Services 
and war industries, the junior college 
should have a brilliant future. 

This is a large order. But with its 
postwar opportunities for service loom- 
ing so large on the horizon, the junior 
college must play an important role. 
Thus, and thus only, will it attract and 
hold the postvictory women. 


























An Analysis of the Teacher 


Load Problem 


HE matter of teacher load in any 

particular school is something that 
comes up for discussion from time to 
time, and it is one of the most difficult 
problems on which to make comparative 
studies because of the many factors in- 
volved and the lack of reliable data. 


Some of the more important factors 
involved in a study of teacher load are 
the following: 1. The ratio of pupils to 
certificated personnel or teachers. 2. The 
number and type of class assignments 
given to teachers. 3. The number of 
pupils instructed per teacher. 4. The 
length of the class period. 5. The num- 
ber of different teacher preparations 
necessary per day. 6. The number and 
type of papers to be corrected. 7. The 
amount of class preparation necessary. 
8. The number of extracurricular duty 
assignments and the time involved. 
9. The assignment of homeroom duties. 
10. The evenness of distribution of load 
among teachers and departments. 11. 
The number of classes pupils are per- 
mitted to take. 12. The type and variety 
of curricular offerings in the school. 
13. The number of teachers used for 
counseling, attendance work, hall or 
yard duty, and other nonclassroom as- 
signments. 


& Senn following paragraphs give con- 
sideration to each of these factors: 

1. The Ratio of Pupils to Certificated 
Personnel or Teachers. It is obvious 
that one of the factors which will deter- 
mine teacher load is the ratio of pupils 
to the number of teachers employed. 
This is a factor most often mentioned 
since related data are more easily de- 


q By THOMAS L. NELSON 





4 Balancing teachers’ loads always 
is a problem. Of course it must be ad- 
mitted that, human nature being what 
it is, some teachers will work harder 
than others regardless of the relative 
weight of their respective loads, but 
nevertheless the principal of every 
school has an important obligation to 
equalize assigned teacher responsi- 
bilities. The factors which must be 
taken into account in this balancing 
process are outlined in the accompa- 
nying article. An early issue next 
fall will report on the formula which 
one school has developed to measure 
teacher load. 

Dr. Nelson, who writes the present 
article, is district superintendent of 
the Kern County Union High School 
District at Bakersfield. From 1927 to 
1938 he was district superintendent of 
schools at Yuba City. Dr. Nelson has 
been very active in the field of sec- 
ondary education in California, play- 
ing an important part in the delibera- 
tions of high school, junior college, 
and adult school principals. 





termined for it than for some other fac- 
tors. It is also important as the factor 
that really determines the greatest item 
of cost in the budget. As this ratio de- 
creases, costs increase. In some schools 
this ratio is much higher than in others ; 
and naturally the more pupils there are 
in proportion to the number of teachers, 
the more pupils each teacher will have 
to teach. 

For several years the average ratio of 
pupils to certificated personnel in Cali- 
fornia high schools has been about 25 
to 1. In the year 1942-43 this ratio 
dropped to 23.5 to 1. This was due 
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probably to the draft which took the 
older pupils at a much faster rate than 
it did the teachers and so during this 
year left fewer pupils per teacher. The 
following year this discrepancy prob- 
ably was corrected in most schools. 

Pupil-teacher ratios are nearly always 
lower in smaller schools. This is because 
it is necessary in these latter to have 
more small classes in order to offer a 
program of studies that is at all ade- 
quate. 

2. The Number and Type of Classes 
per Day. It is most obvious that another 
factor of teacher load is the number of 
classes per day the teacher has to teach. 
This number usually is adjusted some- 
what according to the length of class 
periods. In schools with the so-called 
short periods of forty to forty-five 
minutes, the number of classes per day 
is quite commonly six or seven. In 
schools with the so-called longer peri- 
ods, from fifty to sixty minutes, it is 
more common to assign five periods— 
although several schools so organized 
assign six. 

The number of regular classes as- 
signed often is determined also by the 
amount of extracurricular activities a 
teacher is expected to handle or by 
homeroom or study hall duties. Where 
the school has the homeroom system, 
teachers often are assigned a homeroom 
in addition to the regular classes, and 
the assignment of a homeroom is con- 
sidered as about the equivalent of an- 
other class. 

The type of class being taught also 
has a bearing on teacher load. It is 
less work to teach some kinds of sub- 
jects than others. The type of pupils 
in the class also makes a difference. It 
is quite common to assign more classes 
in some subjects than in others. 

3. Number of Pupils Instructed. The 
total number of pupils instructed per 
day is another factor in teacher load. It 
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is obvious that a teacher with six classes 
averaging thirty pupils per class—180 
pupils per day—has a heavier load in 
terms of the number of pupil contacts 
than a teacher with six classes averag- 
ing fifteen pupils per class — ninety 
pupils per day. Yet such discrepancies 
are not uncommon in many schools, 
even in similar classes. In making com- 
parisons of load in terms of the number 
of pupil contacts per day it is necessary, 
however, to take cognizance of the type 
of class, the papers to be corrected, the 
class preparation necessary, related 
class activities, and so on. 


4. The Length of the Class Period. 
The tendency during the past several 
years has been toward the longer class 
period of fifty or sixty minutes. This 
does not necessarily mean that the 
teacher has to teach for this length of 
time. In most schools which use the 
long period, the teacher is expected to 
teach only about forty minutes of the 
period, it being supposed that the re- 
mainder of the time is to be used for 
supervised study and pupil assistance. 
Thus in reality, in schools using the 
longer period, the teacher is giving part 
of his time each period to study-hall 
duty, whereas in schools with the short 
period the teacher does not give any of 
his classroom time to study-hall duties 
but very often has a study-hall assign- 
ment in addition to his classroom as- 
signments. 

In schools using the short period it 
is common to assign seven periods per 
day, plus, very often, a homeroom or 
study-hall. In schools using the long 
period the mode is a five-class assign- 
ment, very often with a homeroom or 
study-hall assignment in addition. 
Some schools with the long period as- 
sign six classes, usually with no home- 
room assignment in that case. 


5. The Number of Different Prepara- 
tions. The number of different prepa- 


























rations a teacher has to make is a very 
important factor in teacher load. It is 
also one of the factors that the school 
principal very often can do the most 
about when he makes his schedule. 


It is quite obvious that it takes more 
preparation to teach five or six different 
subjects each day that it does to teach 
five or six classes of the same subject. 
Where the teacher teaches five or six 
classes of the same subject, he usually 
needs to make only one preparation per 
day, whereas if he teaches five or six 


different subjects he needs to make five - 


or six different preparations. Princi- 
pals usually try, therefore, to adjust the 
schedule so that no teacher has to make 
more than two or three preparations per 
day at the most. 

In the smaller schools, however, prin- 
cipals often are limited in what they 
can do about this. Because of the few 
teachers employed and the large num- 
ber of classes which have to be given it 
is usually necessary for teachers in 
smaller schools to have many more 
preparations than teachers in larger 
schools ; hence, a teacher assignment of 


five classes with five different prepara-* 


tions in a small school might be a heavier 
load than a six-class assignment in a 
large school with all classes being the 
same and, therefore, requiring only one 
preparation. 

6. The Amount of Paper Correction 
Work. Another factor in teacher load 
is that of the number of papers and the 
type’ of papers which the teacher has to 
correct. Some subjects, if a good job 
of instruction is done, require a great 
amount of paper correction work. This 
factor needs to be taken into account in 
the determination of teacher load. There 
is a wide variation in the athount of 
paper correction work needed for vari- 
ous subjects. 

7. The Amount of Class Preparation. 
It isa well-known fact that good instruc- 
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tion in some subjects requires much 
more in the way of advanced prepara- 
tion than in others. Some subjects are 
more or less standardized and change 
very little over a period of years. Other 
subjects require that the teacher be very 
wide awake and that he keep up to date 
with current changes. In some subjects 
a complete revision of the course may be 
required each year, and changes even 
may have to be made as the year pro- 
gresses. 

8. The Number of Extracurricular 
Duties Assigned. Extracurricular as- 
signments are considered a part of the 
modern day teaching job and have a di- 
rect bearing on teacher load. Some 
teachers are likely to be assigned extra- 
curricular duties, and others may not 
receive any such assignments, for some 
teachers are not fitted naturally for cer- 
tain kinds of extracurricular assign- 
ments. 


These duties should not be looked 
upon as unimportant. In many cases 
the extracurricular work which a 
teacher does may be of more value in 
the development of pupils than some of 
the classroom activities. If an extra- 
curricular assignment is important 
enough to be made, the teacher’s time 
for such work should be considered a 
part of his load just as much as his class- 
room time. 


Usually in the smaller schools more 
teachers are assigned to more extracur- 
ricular duties than in larger schools. 
This is true because in the smaller 
schools it is necessary to*carry on a 
great many extracurricular activities 
with but few teachers to handle them. 
In larger schools, on the other hand, 
the extracurricular activities do not 
multiply in the same proportion as the 
enrollment increases. The result is 
that in a larger school there often are 
teachers who do not have any extracur- 
ricular duties whatever, this tending to 
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reduce their loads. In the determination 
of a teacher’s load, attention and weight 
must be given to the extracurricular as- 
signments. 

9. Homeroom Duties. Many schools 
have the so-called homeroom where 
many duties are performed. Very often 
these duties are of an administrative or 
semi-administrative character. The 
length of the homeroom period veries 
from school to school but is approxi- 
mately thirty minutes in length. Be- 
cause of the duties involved in a home- 
room assignment, such an assignment 
generally is considered the equivalent 
of an additional teaching period. 

10. The Distribution of Class Enroll- 
ments. The load of any particular 
teacher is likely to be affected by the 
manner in which the classroom as well 
as the extracurricular load is distributed. 
It has been pointed out already that the 
extracurricular load is very likely to fall 
more heavily upon the willing teacher 
and upon the teacher who has certain 
abilities. The teacher load also may be 
influenced by the way enrollments are 
distributed among the various depart- 
ments and among the various classes 
within departments. 

The teacher assignments of any 
school should be examined quite care- 
fully to insure that the teachers in one 
department are handling approximately 
the same load as teachers in other de- 
partments. It is true that in some sub- 
jects larger classes can be handled than 
in other subjects, but the differences 
from department to department are not 
always as great as it is sometimes 
thought. The assignment of smaller 
classes may be balanced sometimes by 
additional classes or other assignments. 
This is a factor which needs to be studied 
very carefully and given adequate at- 
tention in the balancing of loads. 

11. The Number of Classes Students 
Are Permitted to Take. An important 
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factor in building up the teacher load, 
at least in terms of the number of pupils 
and the number of classes handled in 
any school, is. that of the number of 
classes a pupil is permitted to take. 
Some schools make it a practice to limit 
students to four solids plus physical 
education. Other schools allow pupils 
to take five or six solids plus physical 
education. It is very evident that this 
latter practice tends to increase the 
teacher’s load in terms of the number 
of pupils and classes he will have to 
handle. 

It is questionable, whether pupils 
should be allowed in normal times to 
take much more than four solids plus 
physical education. A few of the brighter 
pupils may be able to benefit thereby, 
but in most cases it might be better for 
pupils to take fewer classes and do bet- 
ter work than to take more classes and 
do poor work. At the present time, to 
aid the war effort, there is desire to ac- 
celerate pupils as rapidly as possible. 
There is a tendency in these times, there- 
fore, to encourage pupils to take more 
subjects than otherwise might be the 
case. 


12. The Number and Type of Cur- 
ricular Offerings. It is a well-known 
fact that the number and type of cur- 
ricular offerings have a bearing on 
teacher load. It is very true that a 
larger school can offer a greater num- 
ber of curricula than a smaller school 
without materially increasing the teacher 
load. 

Even in larger schools, however, 
there is a limit to the variety of classes 
that can be offered unless the teacher 
load is to be increased in terms of the 
number of classes handled per day. 
Whenever any school, regardless of its 
size, tries to give such a variety of classes 
that it cannot have normal enrollments 
in many classes, the teachers of these 
classes are not carrying their share of 





























the total pupil load. For that reason 
some other teachers are forced to carry 
a greater load to make up the difference. 

13. The Number of Teachers Used 
for Nonteaching Duties. The more of 
the certificated personnel withdrawn 
from teaching duties for various admin- 
istrative or semi-administrative duties, 
the greater the load that remains on the 
other teachers in terms of the number 
of pupils they are required to handle. 
This is true because as is the usual prac- 
tice in this state this factor of teacher 
load is stated in terms of the ratio of 
pupils per certificated employee. 

If a large number of certificated per- 
sonnel are used for counseling, attend- 
ance work, yard duty, and other such 
nonclassroom assignments, naturally a 
larger number of pupils is thrown on the 
remaining classroom teachers unless the 
school is to decrease its pupil-teacher 
ratio by adding more teachers. Where 
a school already is below the average in 
this factor it is difficult to justify this 
reduction. This does not mean that a 
school should not offer these services, 
for it should. A careful check must be 
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made from time to time, however, on 
the number of such assignments. . 


PrOM the foregoing discussion it 
will be seen that teacher load cannot 
be determined: by singling out only a 
few factors such as the number of peri- 
ods of instruction, the hours of teach- 
ing, or the number of pupils. There are 
too many other factors involved. 

In order to make allowances for most 
of ‘these factors, formulas have been 
worked out for determining teacher load 
—for example Professor Harl Douglass 
has worked out one such formula which 
has been used by some schools to study 
teacher load’. Very few schodls make 
such studies, however, so it is not pos- 
sible to get figures of this type from 
them for comparative purposes. This is 
unfortunate, for such figures would 
make it possible to make such more valid 
comparisons of teacher load than can be 
made with the limited data that are now 
available. 





1 Harl R. Douglas, Organization and Admin- 
istration of Secondary Schools, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1932; p. 115. 


Pan-American Agricultural School Opens in Honduras 


Practical evidence of inter-American goodwill was evidenced by the opening of 
the Escuela Agricola Panamericana (School of Pan-American Agriculture) in 
Zamorano, Honduras, on October 12, 1944, Columbus Day, as a free educational 


institution for Middle American youth. 


Leading agricultural experts and educators from Middle America, the United 
States, and other countries will make up the faculty. The studies will include all 
phases of tropical agriculture, such as soil analysis, crop rotation, chemistry, 
animal breeding, farm engineering, farm management, and agricultural economics. 
In addition, some attention will be given to tropical medicine, because of its great 
importance in the Middle American social and industrial picture. 

Students must be properly qualified as to aptitude for admittance to the school, 
which offers free tuition, books, board, lodging, clothing, and medical care to boys 
to whom such technical training in modern agriculture might not otherwise be 


available. 


The basic course is three years, and a fourth year is offered for specialized 


training of particularly qualified students. 








ONTRARY to popular opinion, GI 

Joe does not spend 75 per cent of 
his time standing in line. But he does 
spend just about 75 per cent of his wak- 
ing hours in being schooled. As army 
schooling (or training) is a continuous 
process, a brief analysis of the methods 
of the instructor might prove interesting 
to the civilian teacher. 

“Every officer and every noncommis- 
sioned officer must be able to teach.’’ 
This army maxim has required the 
development of a simple, sound method 
of instructing procedure. Good teaching 
fundamentals have been described in 
clearly written army manuals and in a 
one-hour training film. The teaching 
process, as outlined therein, normally 
follows six steps: 

1. Preparation by the instructor. 
This includes construction of a lesson 
plan, the selection of aids to instruction, 
the rehearsal of demonstrations, and, 
where practicable, a complete rehearsal 
of the presentation. 

2. Explanation of the subject to the 
assembled class. Continued efforts are 
made to use the most effective methods 
of instruction. (These are discussed 
separately below. ) 

3. Demonstration is a phase of the 
process which normally follows the ex- 
planation but which, in many cases, is 
carried on at the same time. Follow- 
ing the principle of appealing to more 
than one of the senses, the concurrent 
demonstration in itself is an aid to in- 
struction. Great emphasis is placed on 
this phase of teaching, and so within the 
scope of the subject the army instructor 
often builds his presentation around 
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A Brief Analysis of Army 
Teaching Methods 





q By P. M. BLISS 





4 Much already has been been pub- 
lished in the “Journal” (the May, 
1944, issue contained the symposium, 
“What Our Schools Can Learn from 
the Services”) as well as elsewhere 
about the training programs of the 
Army and Navy, but the present ar- 
ticle is of value in that it outlines in 
very concise fashion the methods 
which constitute the Army way of 
teaching. Even though they may feel 
that the program outlined herein is 
not suitable for wholesale imitation 
in the public schools, teachers will be 
interested in reading of the course 
which the Army has followed in the 
gigantic training task with which it 
has been faced. 

Major Bliss is plans and training 
officer, 174th Infantry Regiment, Camp 
Gruber, Oklahoma. Prior to the war 
he served for nine years as teacher, 
coach, and administrator in the Bak- 
ersfield High School and Junior Col- 
lege, and for two years he was assist- 
ant professor of military science and 
tactics at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 





demonstrations which clarify and am- 
plify the ideas he plans to put over. 

4. Application of the principles just 
explained and demonstrated. Of neces- 
sity, this is the most important phase 
to the soldier. Only by actual practice 
can he assure the instructor and himself 
that he has grasped the meaning of the 
instruction and can apply it himself by 
actual performance. Close continued 
supervision of this phase by the instruc- 
tor, with prompt correction of errors as 
they occur, leads the soldier to develop 
the desired skill. Repetition within the 
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existing time allotted is continued, al- 
ways under supervision. As training 
becomes more advanced, time devoted to 
explanation and demonstration of basic 
subjects is reduced in favor of more de- 
voted to practice. 


5. Examination is, as always, the test 
of the efficiency of the instruction. 
Where practicable the examination is 
subject to objective scoring and is prac- 
tical in nature. Certain subjects require 
written answers; but a field perform- 
ance test is preferred. Questions or ex- 
amination situations normally are pre- 
pared to emphasize the most significant 
phases of the instruction. 

6. Discussion is the followup to sum 
up and clarify the important points cov- 
ered. The purpose of this critique is to 
correct faulty methods of instruction 
and to make uniform the general under- 
standing of the subject. During this 
phase, as during the initial explanation, 
the relationship of the subject is tied in 
with the whole general field of instruc- 
tion of which the current unit is a part. 


AS mentioned earlier, during the ex- 

planatory phase the instructor seeks 
always to appeal to more than one sense 
of his group. To this end, the develop- 
ment of aids to training in the army has 
reached a high plane. Recent reports 
of the method of training industrial 
workers have lauded the break-down 
charts used to simplify understanding of 
the construction and relationship of 
component mechanical parts. This idea 
of chart lay-out is not new in the army. 
Blown up charts in color have been used 
extensively for instruction in weapon 
parts and functioning for years. 

The development of the graphic chart 
has advanced with the progress of the 
war until present reproductions are 
highly satisfactory. The War Depart- 
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ment has developed a graphic portfolio, 
which includes a series of well-executed, 
progressively related photo or poster 
type pages. Although but a supplemen- 
tary aid to the instructor, these port- 
folios are designed so skillfully that they 
may actually strengthen a weak presen- 
tation, as well as add polish to a strong 
one. Generally, charts are designed to 
be easily read and understood by a group 
of about fifty men. Lettering is mini- 
mized, thus allowing the instructor to 
prepare and give his own explanation 
of the ideas illustrated. 

As in the public schools, increased 
emphasis has been placed by the army 
on moving pictures as visual aids. Cur- 
rent army releases have progressed from 
the realm of Hollywood artificiality to 
the point where the message is given 
simply, in concise and undramatic style, 
and in a matter-of-fact manner. The re- 
sult is to make the soldier feel as at home 
in the GI training movie as he is in the 
barracks or camp. Of interest is the 
fact that each film is introduced by the 
instructor and that immediately after- 
ward a short, true-false quiz and critique 
are given. 


Working models of wood, cardboard, 
paper, or plastic have been developed 
where their use will fill a gap in train- 
ing aids. The longer an army unit re- 
mains in an area or camp, the greater 
the scope and quantity of aids to train- 
ing it uses. 


Loe army teaching methods are both 
sound and advanced. This results 
from comprehensive planning at the top 
which insures that each instructor uses 
the experience of others, that he follows 
a method of procedure that has been 
proved sound,‘that he is encouraged to 
use and develop aids to his instruction 
—and because constant supervision is 
exercised at all levels of instruction. 














Reading Center Implements 


Guidance 


HE literature on the teaching of 

reading in high schools and junior 
colleges makes frequent mention of the 
desirability of setting up reading pro- 
grams to meet the vital and immediate 
needs of individual students. In the 
Menlo school such a program is in ef- 
fective operation as a means for serving 
the reading needs of young people as 
directly and quickly as possible. 

At the beginning of the school year, 
students are given a battery of tests. 
Junior college students are given the 
Iowa Silent reading test, Form A’, and 
students in the high school, the Traxler 
reading test, Form A.” Individual scores 
are checked and compared carefully with 
school records and personal data. In ad- 
dition to the lowa and Traxler tests, the 
reading counselor is able to draw upon 
information revealed. by the Terman 
group test*, the Stanford Binet test‘, 
student inventories of interests and hob- 
bies, and replies to questionnaires from 
parents and friends. 


Students who are low in reading 
skills, as revealed by this check, are in- 
terviewed by their individual advisers, 
who determine the advisability of their 
enrolling in the reading center for such 
time as they may need to bring up their 
skills in speed of comprehension and in 
critical analysis and interpretation. 
Great care is taken at all times to avoid 


1Jowa Silent Reading Tests (new edition, 
Grades 9-13), World Book Company. 

2 Trazler High School Reading Test (Grades 
10-12), by Arthur E. Traxler, Public School 
Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

8Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
(Grades 7-12), by Lewis M. Terman, World 
Book Company. 

4 Revised Stanford-Binet Scale, by Lewis M. 
Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, 1937. 
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4 By THORNTON C. BLAYNE 





4 The appointment of a State Com- 
mittee on Developmental Reading 
and the subsequent study of reading 
instruction in California which the 
Committee has carried on have fo- 
cused attention on the teaching of 
reading in California. The present ar- 
ticle by Mr. Blayne, who is a member 
of this Committee, should be of espe- 
cial interest at this time, therefore, 
for, as Mr. Blayne says, it gives “a 
practical and realistic description of 
a reading center in action.” 

Mr. Blayne is reading counselor in 
the Menlo School and Junior College, 
Menlo Park, California. He is the edi- 
tor of “A Critical Appraisal of the 
Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion,” published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press in 1944, and coauthor 
with Walter V. Kaulfers of a three- 
volume Spanish American series 
about to be issued by Henry Holt and 
Company. 





calling work in the reading center 
“remedial” or “clinical.” The appeal is 
constructive rather than negative, viz., 
that everyone can improve both his 
ability and interest in reading. 


That this training is vitally needed 
by many young people today is stated 
cogently by Kaulfers in a recent publi- 
cation. 


1. ... our schools today require 15 times as 
much reading by students as in 1900, . . . ability 
to read rapidly, discerningly, and comprehend- 
ingly is therefore one of the most important 
factors conditioning success in nearly all 
phases of schoolwork. 

2. ... almost without exception pupils who 
have improved their ability to read have im- 
proved their scholarship records by at least 
one grade point. 

















3, ... many pupils who were in former days 
considered dull or stupid were perfectly nor- 
mal youngsters who simply had not been prop- 
erly trained to read and therefore could not 
study or learn effectively. 

4. ...the fastest readers generally under- 
stand and remember what they read better than 
the slow readers. 

5. ... within a period of six to eight weeks 
of training . . . pupils . . . had improved their 
reading skill from 20 to 100 per cent, and had 
therefore been able to do most of their class 
assignments in four-fifths to one-half the 
usual time, with an appreciable improvement 
in their scholarship averages.® 


ITH full knowledge of the fact 

that poor readers cannot be over- 
loaded with courses requiring heavy 
homework, we permit pupils enrolled in 
Grades 9 to 12 at Menlo to substitute 
work in the reading center for regular 
work in English courses. Integration is 
further accomplished through the fre- 
quent use of materials from other 
courses, such as history and social 
studies. 

The students come into the reading 
center for periods varying from five to 
eight weeks. If their power of compre- 
hension is already adequate, they are 
given training aimed largely at promot- 
ing speed of comprehension. If their 
speed is adequate, they receive training 
in the quick and accurate assimilation 
of ideas. About half the young people 
in the center receive training designed 
to develop and improve all-round read- 
ing skills. 

The major emphasis is placed on 
silent reading. It is here that general 
improvement is most beneficial at first. 
Experience at Menlo, Stanford, and 
elsewhere has indicated that a primary 
emphasis on oral reading during the 
early stages of laboratory work tends to 
increase, or at least to strengthen, al- 
ready existing habits of word-for-word 





5 Foreign Languages and Cultures in Ameri- 
can Education, by Walter V. Kaulfers, Gray- 
son N. Kefauver, and Holland D. Roberts, 
eccrew-EHilt Book Company, Inc., 1942; p. 
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reading and vocalizing (either sub- 
vocally or mentally) and tends to em- 
phasize reading for words or phrases 
rather than for ideas. In addition, a 
poor vocabulary tends to be more of a 
handicap in oral than in silent reading. 
In silent reading, the meaning of un- 
familiar words often is revealed by the 
general context, while in oral reading 
the struggle to pronounce and define 
these words individually diverts atten- 
tion from the content of the selection. 


Only after skilled silent reading pat- 
terns have beensestablished, and the 
counselor has been satisfied that the 
young people are reading faster silently 
than they could possibly read orally, is 
oral reading undertaken in needy cases. 
Since the largest use for reading is 
silent rather than oral, all archaic meth- 
ods that prevent the pupil from reading 
silently much more rapidly than a liter- 
ate person could possibly pronounce 
words aloud intelligibly are rigorously 
avoided. 


Each student learns from the start 
that there are many different types of 
reading, just as there are different styles 
and strokes in swimming and that he 
must learn to use the methods appro- 
priate both to the material and to his 
purpose. 

In order to make the program clearer, 
let us follow one student’s progress step 
by step. The record is that of an actual 
student, only the name having been 
changed. 


OHN enrolls for the semester in the 

tenth grade. Within a week after 
school opens, he is given the Traxler 
reading test, Form A, a Terman group 
test, and a Stanford Binet. In addition, 
he fills out a reading and interest inven- 
tory. The information thus gathered is 
filed in his folder along with replies to 
questionnaires previously contributed 
by parents and friends. In addition, 
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ia 
there is a complete record of his school 
and medical history. When this infor- 
mation is compiled, the guidance coun- 
selor finds these results : 


Traxler (in percentiles) 


Reading rate ....... Bia) pe oe gd oe 50 

Story comprehension ....................-. 22 

Main ideas .............. ESE eT ora 31 

Total comprehension ...................... 27 

I ins 5 Dh crak a sampecesngeseniets 34 

Terman Interest and hobbies 
7 RR Scouts, animals, tennis, 

mechanics. 
Binet Health—Excellent. 

Baa 115 Vision—20/20. 


From these data the counselor con- 
cludes that this boy has high ability, al- 
though his reading skills are low. Past 
performance in courses requiring read- 
ing is then checked. The school records 
show that he has received his lowest 
grades in English, history, and social 
studies—all of them courses that require 
large amounts of reading. 

This information then is turned over 
to John’s personal counselor,® who talks 
the matter over with him, pointing out 
that the reading center is equipped to 
aid him in an area where power and 
skill are imperative if he is to meet com- 
petitive demands adequately. Any men- 
tion of “remedial” or “clinical” work, 
however, is omitted. 


Experience over a period of time has 
shown that there is little or no resistance 
by young people to work in the reading 
center. If carefully handled by all con- 
cerned—by the school counselor, faculty 
members, personal counselor, and read- 
ing counselor—the student soon realizes 
for himself that help in this area can be 
a most important and vital investment 
of time and effort. A convincing pro- 
gram involves showing the student ex- 
actly how an individual who can read 
comprehendingly only 150 words a 


6Counselors usually are faculty members 
who include individual counseling as a part of 
their responsibilities. 
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minute has to work four times as lqng 
as one who can read the same material 
comprehendingly at 600 words a minute, 
Most students, when approached in this 
manner, readily see the importance of 
the work and are eager and anxious to 
improve. 

John (or his prototype) readily sees 
the situation and usually agrees that he 
would like to go into the reading center 
—he will be excused from his regular 
English class during time spent in the 
center. At this point, the lad’s personal 
folder is turned over to the reading 
counselor, and shortly thereafter John 
reports for an interview. Here a pro- 
gram is planned for him in accordance 
with his needs, interests, and abilities; 
and developmental work is begun. 

This work involves many.and varied 
phases. John receives concentrated 
work in reading for speed in compre- 
hension, critical analysis, and interpre- 
tation and gradually is trained to focus 
this growing power onto any reading 
experience. The material used is widely 
varied and includes selections from the 
Let’s Read series,’ current magazines 
such as Magazine Digest, Fact Digest, 
Coronet, and Fortune. In addition, 
practice is given in the location of needed 
information quickly and accurately 
through library sources. As soon as his 
growing skills permit, John works with 
more difficult materials, such as history 
and social studies books and articles. A 
wide integration is possible with work 
in other courses with which he has been 
having trouble, but only after sound 
progress has been achieved through the 
use of material calculated to promote 
confidence and a personal interest in 
reading. 

Throughout his work John keeps a 
careful chart, in the form of a graph, of 
his improvement in both speed and com- 


7 Let’s Read (Books I-IV), by Holland D. 
Roberts, and others, Henry Holt and Company. 
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prehension. We place great stress on 
self-evaluation by means of the chart, 
for students usually derive great per- 
sonal pleasure and satisfaction in the 
graphic representation of their growth 
in speed of comprehension. Frequent 
timed readings and comprehension 
checks are represented by points on the 
graph, which then can be analyzed by 
the reading counselor as one measure 
of the student’s success in the program. 

John’s work is evaluated carefully 
and continuously by the reading coun- 
selor. When the latter feels that John 
is ready for a new test, it is administered. 
Among the bases for determining 
whether a test should be given are: 

1. John’s interest and attitude. 

2. Daily progress in various types of 

work. 

3. The total picture of John’s work, 
combined with information from 
his chart. 

The actual records in this case show 
that when John entered the center he 
was reading approximately 180 words 
per minute with a comprehension of 60 
per cent on material of average diffi- 
culty. At the end of six weeks, he is 
reading 350 words per minute, with a 
comprehension of 85 per cent on the 
same type of material. (This increase 
is not unusual.) 

At this point, he is given a new Trax- 
ler, Form B, with the following results : 


Increase 
Form Form or 

A B Decrease 
Reading rate ............ 50 81 +31 
Story comprehension 22 64 +42 
Main ideas ................ 31 45 +14 
Total comprehension 27 55 +28 
Total score ................ 34 78 +44 


The test scores, combined with fac- 
tors in the total picture of John’s read- 
ing abilities, indicate that he is now 
ready to leave the center and reénter his 
regular English classes with full con- 
fidence that he is better prepared to 
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carry his responsibilities in fields where 
reading is involved. 

Of course, John’s progress will be 
watched carefully and followed up, both 
by the reading counselor and by the 
school guidance counselor. Further 
steps will be taken if he shows need for 
additional help. 


John is only one of the many young 
people who take advantage of the facili- 
ties and services offered by the Menlo 
reading center. When John returns to 
his regular English class, his place is 
taken by another student who can bene- 
fit from training in reading skills. 


Cypeviciweny. a reading center 
cannot function successfully with- 
out some well thought out plan of op- 
eration, nor without appropriate facili- 
ties. Experience at Menlo has shown 
the following to be essential : 


1. An adequate program of testing, 
administered and interpreted by a well- 
trained staff. 

2. Complete information on each stu- 
dent—including social, personal, school, 
and medical data. 


3. A carefully guided counseling pro- 
gram planned to reach the requirements 
of every individual. 

4. A pleasant, well-equipped reading 
center, under the guidance of a trained 
counselor. The atmosphere must be as 
conducive to reading as possible. The 
following facilities are a nucleus to 
which other materials can be added as 
needed : 

a. A fair-sized selected library of up- 


to-date fictional and non-fictional 
books. 


b. Current magazines covering a wide 
range of specialized life-interests, 
such as mechanics, aviation, radio, 
boats, et cetera, as well as maga- 
zines of general appeal. 

c. As many sets as possible of readers 
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designed to aid in building reading 
skills. 

d. Convenient storage space for keep- 
ing and filing such individual rec- 
ord as charts, graphs, class work, 
and projects of various kinds. 

e. Suitable space for attractive dis- 
plays of colorful book jackets, 
magazines, posters, cartoons, et 
cetera. These displays have a dis- 
tinct reading appeal if they are 
changed frequently and kept as 
up-to-date as possible. 

If the reading counselor is trained to 
know the values and limitations of tech- 
nological aids, various machines may be 
added to aid him in analyzing reading 
difficulties. These may include the Tele- 
binocular, Metronoscope, Opthalm-O- 
Graph, eye-testing devices, and flash- 
cards. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that many of these machines have limited 
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uses, some of which are primarily diag- 
nostic rather than therapeutic.® 
5..Most important of all, the school 
faculty must have a working knowledge 
of the facilities of the reading center and 
be strongly interested in it. Much of 
the success of a reading program de- 
pends upon the informed interest and 
cooperation of the faculty both as a 
whole and as individuals. Information 
from members of the various school de- 
partments is of inestimable value to the 
reading counselor in guiding individual 
work. Without this cooperation, any 
reading program is more likely to give 
promise of degeneration into a devital- 
ized and compartmentalized struggle 
than of success in meeting the crucial 
educational needs of young people. 


8 For a critical appraisal of the practical 
values of the various technological aids, see 
The 1940 Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
Oscar Krisen Buros (editor), Highland Park, 
New Jersey, 1941; p. 336-379. 





Claremont to Hold Thirteenth Reading Conference 


The thirteenth of the annual Claremont Colleges Reading Conferences will be 
held this year from July 9 to 13 at the Eucalyptus Court of the Scripps College 
Campus. Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, in codperation with Claremont 
Colleges and under the direction of Dr. Peter L. Spencer of the Claremont 
Graduate School, has planned as the theme for the 1945 Conference: Inventories 
of Personal Factors Affecting Reading and Learning. 

Two aspects of the reading problem will be emphasized. The first of these will 
be treated in meetings which will consider the general physiological, visual, and 
auditory factors which affect students’ ability to read and learn. Authorities from 
the fields of public health, endocrinology, vision, hearing, and medicine will present 
papers for this section. The problems of bilingual children also will be considered 
in this phase of the program. 

Other meetings will evaluate the curriculum in terms of method and materials 
for implementing reading and learning, with special attention given to curricular 
problems at the primary, intermediate, and secondary grade levels. Included in 
the program for the secondary section will be a symposium presented by members 
of the Southern Section of the State Committee on Developmental Reading. On 
July 12 this panel will discuss the forthcoming State bulletin which they have 
prepared, Improving Reading Instruction in the Secondary School. Their discus- 
sion will develop the three topics presented in the bulletin: (1) Essential Skills 
in Reading, (2) Specific Helps and Practices for Improving Reading, and (3) 
Material of Instruction for Reading Improvement. 

Ten Yearbooks have been published to date in the series recording the 
Claremont Conferences. The 1945 Yearbook, to be published by July 9, will include 
papers by Conference speakers and others written on the Conference theme. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
WILLARD JuNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 
Beverly Hills: BsverLy H1LLts Hie SCHOOL. 
Bieber: Breser HiGH ScHOOL. 
Big Creek: Bic CreeK SCHOOL. 
Biggs: Biecs UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Big Pine: Bic PINE UNION HiGH SCHOOL, 
Bishop: BisHoPp UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
ANDERSON VALLEY UNION HIGH 


Boulder Creek: BouLpger CrEzK UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL, 5 
Brawley: Brawley UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Brea: BrEA-OLINDA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Brentwood: LisertTy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Burlingame: BuRLINGAME HIGH SCHOOL. 
Calistoga: CaListoca JoINT UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Cambria: Coast UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Campbell: CAMPBELL UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Carlsbad: ARMY AND NAvy ACADEMY. 
Carmel: CARMEL HIGH SCHOOL. 
es: 
ARPINTERIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
CATE AND VOSBURG SCHOOL. 
Caruthers: CaRUTHERS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Cedarville: SurPRIsgE VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Centerville: 
ScHOOL,. 
Ceres: CeRES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chico: Cuico HicH SCHOOL. 


Chino: CHINO H1IGH SCHOOL. 


WASHINGTON UNION HIGH 


Chowchilla: CHOWCHILLA UNION HIGH 
HOOL. 

Chula Vista: CHULA VISTA JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL, 
Claremont: 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES, GRADUATE SCHOOL. 
CLAREMONT Jt'NIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
THE WEBB SCHOOL 

Clarksburg: CLarRKsBURG HIGH SCHOOL. 

Cloverdale: CLOVERDALE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Clovis: CLovis UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Coachella: COACHELLA VALLEY UNION HIGH 
HOOL. 


Coalinga: CoALINGA UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HiGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Coleville: Mono County HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colton: CoLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colusa: CoLtusa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Compton: CoMPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Concord: Mt. DI1ABLo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corcoran: CORCORAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: CORNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Corona: Corona HIGH SCHOOL. 
Coronado: Coronapo HicH SCHOOL. 
Courtland: CouRTLAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Covelo: ROUND VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Crescent City: Det Norte County HIcH 
ScHOOL. 


Crockett: JoHN Swett UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Daly City: JEFFERSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Danville: San RAMON VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Davis: Davis JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Delano: DELANO JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Denair: DgnaiR UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Dinuba: DinuBa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Dixon: Drxon UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Dos Palos: Dos PALos Joint UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Downey: DowNEYy UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Durham: DurRHAM UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
East Nicolaus: East NIcoLaus H1GH SCHOOL 
El Centro: CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Elk Grove: ELK Grove UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: Et Monts UNIon HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Segundo: Ei SecunDo HicH SCHOOL. 
Elsinore: ELSINORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Emeryville: Emery JuNior-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Encinitas: San Digcuiro UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Escalon; EscALON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Escondido: Esconpipo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Esparto: EsPparTo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Etna: Etna UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

Eureka: Eureka JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Exeter: ExrTer UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fairfield: ArM1JOo UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Fair Oaks: SAN JUAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fallbrook : 
EMILY JOHNSON Durry RANCH SCHOOL, 
FALLBROOK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Ferndale: FERNDALE UNION HiGcH SCHOOL. 


Fillmore: FrLtMorRE UNION JUNIOR-SSNIOR 
H1GH SCHOOL. 


Folsom: Fo_tsom UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fort Bragg: Fort Brace UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 


Fortuna: ForTUNA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fowler: FowLer UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: 

I. O. AppicortT, Assistant Superintendent 

of Schools. 

CENTRAL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

EDISON TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO HIGH SCHOOL. 

FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 

FRESNO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 

HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

EDWIN C. KRaTT, Superintendent of 

Schools. 

LONGFELLOW JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

WASHINGTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Fullerton : 

FULLERTON JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

FULLERTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Galt: GaLt JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Garden Grove: GARDEN Grovza UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Gilroy: GrLroy HicH SCHOOL. 

Glendale: 

GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

GLENDALE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

Ho.y FAMILY HIGH SCHOOL. 

HERBERT HOOVER SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Glendora: Brown SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grass Valley: 

GRASS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 


GRASS VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
Greenville: GREENVILLE JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Gridley: GRIDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Grossmont : GROSSMONT UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Gustine: GUSTINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Half Moon Bay: HaLtF Moon Bay UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


ee 














Hanford: HanForp JoINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Hayward: HaywarpD UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Healdsburg: HgALDsBURG HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hemet: Hemet VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Hilmar: HiLMAarR UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Hollister: San Ben1To County H1GH SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Hollywood: 
BLACK-FoxeE MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
Miss GINETTE SCHOOL, 
HOLLYWoOOD PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL. 
THE MAR-KEN SCHOOL. 
Holtville: HoL_TvILLe UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Hoopa: Hoopa VALLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Hopland: HopLaAND UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Huntington Beach: HUNTINGTON BEgACH 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Imperial: IMPERIAL VALLEY UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL, 
Independence: OWENS VALLY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Inglewood : ‘ 
»CENTINELA VALLEY UNION HIGH SCHOO 
DIsTRICT. 
INGLEWOOD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
LEUZINGER HiGH SCHOOL, Lawndale. 
Ione: Ionzw UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Jackson: JACKSON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JULIAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kelseyville: KELSEYVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Kentfield: Martin UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
King City: Kine City UNION HicgH SCHOOL. 
Kingebars : KInGsBuRG JoINT UNION HIGH 
HOOL. 
Lafayette: ACALANES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Laguna Beach: LAGUNA BEACH JUNIOR- 
Senior HIGH SCHOOL. 


Lakeport: CLEAR LAKE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lancaster: ANTELOPE VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Laton: LaTon Joint UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
La Verne: 
Bon1Ta UNION H1IGH SCHOOL. 
LA VERNE COLLEGE. 
Le Grande: Le GRANDE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: 
AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL, Avenal 
LgMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, Lemoore, 
Lincoln: LINCOLN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Linden: LINDEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lindsay: LINDSAY H1GH SCHOOL. 
Live Oak: Live OAK UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Livermore: LIVERMORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Livingston: LIvINGSTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lodi: Lopt UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lomita: CHADWICK SEASIDE SCHOOL, Rolling 
Hills. 
Lompoc: Lompoc UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Lone Pine: LONE PINE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Long Beach: 
ADULT EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
DAvip STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 
PROGRESS SCHOOL. 
ScHooL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 
Los Angeles: 
AUDUBON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Husert Hower Bancrort JuNiorR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
oe” tales GATE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, 
ell. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION. 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
SOUTHERN SECTION. 
CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
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RicHAarRD HENRY DANA JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL, San Pedro, 
RaLPH WALDO EMERSON JUNIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL, West Los Angeles. 
JoHN H. FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC EVENING 
Hi¢H SCHOOL, 
HOLLENBECK JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
HoLLywoop HiGgH ScHOOL, Hollywood. 
HUNTINGTON PARK EVENING HIGH 
ScHOOL, Huntington Park, 
IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE. 
IMMACULATE HEART HIGH SCHOOL. 
DAvip STARR JORDAN HIGH SCHOOL. 
THOMAS STARR KING JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Los ANGELES CITY COLLEGE. 
Los ANGELES EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 
LoYoLa HigH SCHOOL. 
Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL. 
Mr. CARMEL HigH SCHOOL. 
Mount SAINT Mary's COLLEGE. 
. NATHANIEL A, NARBONNE JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HiGH SCHOOL, Lomita. 
St. Mary's ACADEMY. 
— EVENING HIGH SCHOOL, San 
edro. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
URBAN ACADEMY. 
VAN Nuys HicH Scuoon, Van Nuys. 
VeRDUGO HILLS HigH SCHOOL, Tujunga. 
WESTLAKE SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
FRANK WIGGINS TRADE EVENING SCHOOL. 
Los Banos: West Sipg UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Gatos: 


Los Gatos UNION Hien ScHOOL. 
MONTEZUMA MOUNTAIN RANCH SCHOOL. 
Los Molinos: Los MoLInos HIGH SCHOOL. 
Los Olivos: MIDLAND SCHOOL, . 
Lower Lake: Lower LAKE UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Loyalton: LOYALTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Madera: MapERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Manteca: MANTECA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Maricopa: Maricopa JuNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Martinez: ALHAMBRA SENIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 
Marysville: MARYSVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Maxwell: MAXWELL UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McArthur: Fai River Joint Union HicH 
SCHOOL. 
Mendocino: MENDOCINO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Menlo Park: MENLO SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 


Merced: Mercep UNION H1GH SCHOOL, 
Middletown: MIDDLETOWN UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Mill Valley: TaMALPAaIS UNION HiGH 
SCHOOL. 


Miranda: SoutTH ForK UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 


Modesto: 
Mopesto Ciry SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
MopEsTo EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE AND 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
MopestTo HiecH SCHOOL. 
MODESTO JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
MopEstTo UNION ACADEMY. 


Monrovia: MONROVIA - ARCADIA - DUARTE 
UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Montebello: MONTEBELLO UNIFIED SCHOOL 
DIstTRIctT. 


Monterey: MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Morgan Hill: Live Oak UNION HieH ScHOOL. 
Napa: NApaA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

National City: SWEETWATER UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Needles: NexgpLes JuNior-SENIoR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Nestor: SOUTHWEST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Nevada City: Nuvapa City HicH SCHOOL. 
Newman: ORESTIMBA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Newport Beach: Newport Harsor UNION 
IGH SCHOOL. 
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North Sacramento: Grant UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Norwalk: EXcELsion UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakdale: OAKDALE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oakland: 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE. 
CASTLEMONT HIGH SCHOOL. 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES. 
FREMONT H1GH SCHOOL. 
HoLty NaMEs CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL. 
McCLrmMonpDs HIGH SCHOOL. 
MERRITT BusINEss SCHOOL. 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
Prescott JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN LEANDRO HIGH SCHOOL, SAN LEANDRO. 
TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oceanside: OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 
Ojai: 
NORDHOFF UNION H1GH SCHOOL 
OJAI VALLEY SCHOOL. 
THE THACHER SCHOOL. 
VILLANOVA PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Ontario: CHAFFEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Orange: ORANGE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orland: ORLAND JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Orosi: 
CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCI- 
PALS ASSOCIATION. 
Oros! UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Oroville: ORovILLE UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pacific Grove: PaciFric GROVE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Palo Alto: 
CASTILLEJA SCHOOL. 
INTERDALE SCHOOL For Boys. 
JORDAN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
PaLo ALTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Parlier: PARLIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Pasadena: 
FLINTRIDGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. 
MAYFIELD SCHOOL OF THE HOLY CHILD 
JESUS. 
PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGS. 
WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE. 
WESTRIDGE SCHOOL FoR GIRLS. 
Wooprow WILSON JuNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Paso Robles: Paso RoBLES UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Perris: Prerris.UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pescadero: PEscADERO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Placentia: VALENCIA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pleasanton: AMADOR VALLEY JOINT UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Point Arena: PoIntT ARENA UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Porterville: PorRTERVILLE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Portola: PorToLa JUNIoR-SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Princeton: PRINCETON JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Puente: PueNtTs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Quincy: Quincy HIGH SCHOOL. 
Raymond: RAYMOND GRANITE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLurr UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redding: SHasTa UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Redlands: 
REDLANDS HIGH SCHOOL. 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. 


Redondo Beach: REDONDO UNION HIGH 


ScHOOL. 

Redwood City: Ssquoria UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 

Reedley: REEDLEY JOINT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLLEGE, 
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Rio Vista: Rio Vista JoInNT UNION HigH 
SCHOOL. 
Ripon: RIPON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverdale: RIVERDALE HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverside: RiverRsIpE JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
Roseville: RosgviLL—E UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ross: THE KATHERINE BRANSON SCHOOL, 
Sacramento: 
CALIFORNIA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kit Carson JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
LINCOLN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
C. K. McCLatcuy Senior HicgH ScHOoL. 
SACRAMENTO EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
SACRAMENTO COLLEGE. 
SACRAMENTO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
STANFORD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SuTTER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
St. Helena: St. HELENA UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Salinas: 
SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SALINAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Andreas: CaLaveRAS UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
San Bernardino: SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY 
UNION JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


San Diego: 

RICHARD HENRY DANA JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Horace MANN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. i 
San Dieco HicH SCHOOL. | 
San Dirco STATE COLLEGE. 
SAN DIEGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Francisco: 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS. 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN Music EDUCATORS 
CONFERENCE. 
GirRLs HIGH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lux COLLEGE. 
Mission HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
Sr. Pau.’s HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Francisco Crty ScHooL DsPart- 
MENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMBN. 
SAN FRANCISCO CONTINUATION SCHOOL. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGB. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
Sanger: SANGER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jacinto: San JACINTO HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE PREPARATORY. 
HERBERT Hoover JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN Jose SENIoR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SAN JosE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
WILLOw GLEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Wooprow WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Juan Capistrano: CaPiIsTRANO UNION 
HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Luis Obispo: San Luis Osispo HIGH 
ScHOOL DISTRICT. 

San Marino: SAN MARINO PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 

San Mateo: 
SAN MaTeo District JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
SAN MATEO HIGH SCHOOL. 

San Rafael: SAN RaFagL HicH ScHOOL. 

Santa Ana: SANTA ANA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Barbara: 
La CuMBRE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA BARBARA SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Cruz: 
CHAMINADE MEMORIAL SCHOOL. 
Hoty Cross GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL. 
SANTA Cruz City SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 
SANTA Cruz HIGH SCHOOL. 


Santa Maria: SANTA MARIA UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


























Santa Monica: Santa Monica City SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Santa Paula: SANTA PavuLa UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Santa Rosa: SANTA Rosa HIGH SCHOOL. 

Santa Ynez: SANTA YNEZ VALLEY UNION 
HicH SCHOOL. 

Sebastopol: ANALY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Selma: SELMA UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 

Shandon: SHANDON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

Simi: Sim1I VALLEY HicH SCHOOL. 

SoNOMA VALLEY UNION HIGH 


Sonora: SONORA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN 
MARINO HIGH ScHOOL DISTRICT. 

South San Francisco: SoutrH SAN FRAN- 
cisco UNIFIED SCHOOL DisTRICT. 


Stockton: 
ADULT DIVISION, STOCKTON SCHOOLS. 
EDISON HIGH SCHOOL. ‘ 
SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON HiGH SCHOOL. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, 


Strathmore: STRATHMORE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Sunnyvale: FREMONT UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 


Susanville: LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 

Sutter: SuTTeER UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 

Sutter Creek: Sutrer Creek UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Taft: Tarr UNION 
JUNIOR COLLEGS. 
Tehachapi: TEHACHAPI VALLEY UNION HIGH 

SCHOOL. 
Templeton: TEMPLETON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tomales: TOMALES JOINT UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Tracy: Tracy UNIon HiecH SCHOOL, 
Tranquillity: TRANQUILLITY UNION 
SCHOOL. 
Trona: TRONA H1GH SCHOOL. 
Tulare: TuLARg UNION HicH SCHOOL. 
Tulelake: TULELAKE HIGH SCHOOL. 


HicH SCHOOL AND 


Hien 
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Tuolumne: SUMMERVILLE UNION HIGH 


ScHOOL. 
Turlock: TuRLOcK UNion HiecH ScHOOL. 
Tustin: TusTIN UN1Ion HiGH SCHOOL. 
Ukiah: UxiaH UNION HicgH ScHOOL. 
Upland: BrEuLaH COLLEGE. 
Upper Lake: Upper LAKE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Vallejo: 
FRANKLIN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
VALLEJO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Ventura: 
VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
VENTURA JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
Victorville: Victor VALLEY UNION HiGcm 
ScHOOL, 
Visalia: VISALIA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Vista: Vista JUNIOR-SENIOR HicH SCHOOL. 
Wasco: Wasco UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Watsonville: 
_ MONTE VISTA CHRISTIAN SCHOOL. 
WATSONVILLE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Weaverville: Triniry County Hieu ScHOOL. 
Westwood: WrstTwoop Junior-Ssnior HicH 
SCHOOL. 
Wheatland: WHEATLAND UNION HiIGx 
SCHOOL. 
Whittier : 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE. 
WHITTIER COLLEGE. 
WHITTIER SCHOOL OF ADULT EDUCATION. 
WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Williams: Wr_L1aAMs UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Willits : 
LAYTONVILLE HIGH SCHOOL. 


WILLITs UNION JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Willows: GLENN CouNTY UNION HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Winters: WINTERS JOINT UNION HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
Woodlake: WoopLaks UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Woodland: WoopLanp Hien SCHOOL. 
Yuba City: Yusa City UNION Hiem Scoot. 


GROUP .SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The teachers of any school having an Institutional Membership in the California Society of 
Secondary Education are eligible to join together in a group subscription to the CALIFORNIA 
JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EpvuCcATION. The only requirement is that one-third of the faculty mem- 
bers must receive the JouRNAL, either as members of the Society or as participants in the group 
plan. Each teacher receiving the JouRNAL through the group plan pays only $1 for the eight 
issues regularly published during the year. Group subscriptions can be started at any time. 


Alameda: ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL. 
Arcata: ARCATA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Avenal: AVENAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


Azusa: CiTRUS UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND JUN- 
I0R COLLEGE. 


Bakersfield : 
BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR 
COLLEGE. 
East BAKERSFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 
Chino: CHINO HIGH SCHOL. 


Colton: CoLTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Colusa: CoLusa UNION HiGH SCHOOL. 
Corning: CoRNING UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
Delano: DELANO JoINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
El Monte: Ex Monte UNION H1GH SCHOOL. 
Fresno: FRESNO STATE COLLEGE. 

Gonzales: GONZALES UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Julian: JuLIAN UNION HicH SCHOOL. 


Kerman: KERMAN UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Kernville: KERNVILLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Laton: LATON JOINT UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Lemoore: LEMOORE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Los Angeles: ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Los Gatos: Los Gatos UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Loyalton: LOYALTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Madera: MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
McFarland: McFArRLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 
Monrovia: MoNnrRov1A-ARCADIA-DUARTE HIGH 
ScHOOL. 
Napa: 
NAPA JUNIOR COLLEGE. 
NAPA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


Oakland: 


FREMONT SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
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Oxnard: OXNARD UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Pacific Grove: Paciric Grove HIGH SCHOOL. 
Red Bluff: Rep BLUFF UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Redwood City: Sequoia UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 


Redding: SHAsTA UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Reedley: REEDLEY UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Riverside: CENTRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
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South Pasadena: SouTH PASADENA-SAN Ma- 
RINO SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


Strathmore: STRATHMORE UNION HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Stockton: SCHNEIDER VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 


Susanville: LASSEN UNION HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE. 


Trona: TRONA HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tujunga: VerpvuGo HILLs HIGH SCHOOL. 
Tulare: TULARE UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 
Turlock: TuRLOCK UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
West Los Angeles: RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


San Francisco: 
GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL. 
San Jose: ABRAHAM LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


San Pedro: San Pepro HIGH SCHOOL. Westwood: Westwoop JuNrIor-SENIOR HiGH 
Santa Barbara: SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL. SCHOOL 


Santa Paula: SANTA PAULA HIGH SCHOOL. Willows: GLENN CouNTY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Secondary Education in China 


China has expanded its middle school system and redistributed the middle 
schools of the nation in accordance with the population, financial condition, cultural 
level, and communication facilities of the various provinces, according to a recent 
report of the Chinese Ministry of Education. 

A straight six-year system is replacing the old “upper” and “lower” schools 
which formerly made up the middle school system. The purpose of the middle 
schools is mainly to prepare students for college and vocations. In the past, the 
scientific equipment and libraries of these schools have been very poor, but this 
situation has been greatly improved, despite the war. Likewise, the quality of 
the teaching has been improved. This has been brought about by stepping up the 
requirements for admission to the teaching profession and by a rather extensive 
revision of the normal school system. In the summer of 1934, teachers’ summer 
research sessions were inaugurated, which also have helped to improve the teach- 
ing staff during the past ten years. At these sessions the teachers discuss various 
aspects of secondary education and conduct research under the head of the 
Provincial Educational Bureaus. 

Alongside the middle schools, which prepare for college, there are in China 
vocational schools, both public and private. In codperation with the Ministry of 
Interior, Finance and Communications, the Ministry of Education has drafted a 
plan for vocational education that will prepare the students to meet special needs 
arising from their work in the government. Experts have been assigned to study 
this problem. The main purpose of the vocational system, however, is to prepare 
for the professions and industries. Training schools and short courses have been 
established for mechanics, electrical communications, and metal work. In the 
lower years of the middle schools, courses are given in woodworking, gardening, 
and elementary agriculture. In the upper years, foundry, blacksmithing, hydraulics, 
and related topics have been added. This program has resulted in an increased 
number of science and engineering students. 

Because of the fact that the program for wiping out illiteracy through the 
compulsory education of children has been seriously interfered with by the war 
(the number of children of school age, 6-12, actually in school constitutes only 42 
per cent of the entire number), China has supplemented its primary education 
system with programs of adult education and women’s education. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


July 2 to August 10 (Six Weeks) 


Summer Sessions will be held at the same time on the 
Berkeley, the Los Angeles, and the Santa Barbara 
campuses of the University of California, which 
endeavors thus to make available programs of study 
based upon its full re- 
sources which will serve 
the needs of war as well 
as of the coming peace. 
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